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7  reasons  why 
students  learn 
faster  on  an 

underwood 

electric... 


An  Underwood  Trademork 


Golden-Touch."  Only  Underwood  has  it!  Light,  easy, 
super-fast ...  Gotden-Toueh  sharpens  skill,  saves 
strength  as  no  other  touch  can. 


wearing 
magic  gloves 


THE  DOCUMENTOR 


MASTERS  YOUR  PAPERWORK 


OOOOOOOOOOOOO 

1  pooooooooooo J 


poooc  OGOOCOOO 
OOOOOOOOOOOO i 
\  OOOOOOQOxjOOf^ 
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Right  or  left-hand  car¬ 
riage-return  and  tabu¬ 
lator  controls.  Optional 
controls  give  the  hands 
more  freedom. 


No  confusion  on  this  elec¬ 
tric  keyboard.  Underwood's 
uncluttered  design  gives 
beginners  confidence. 


Simplest  reverse  tab. 

Typing  in  columns  is  so 
much  easier  when  you 
can  stop  the  carriage 
easily  on  its  return. 
Students  master  it 
swiftly-|ust  the  touch 
of  a  key. 


Less  hand -travel.  No 

other  electric  centers 
more  control  on  the 
keyboard.  Students 
build  speed  faster  and 
find  practice  typing 
less  tiring. 


This  "Floating  Keyboard’’* 
makes  it  easier  to  hold 
hands  in  correct  typing 
position.  It  is  sloped  to 
ease  strain  on  arms,  back 
and  shoulders. 


Cup-shaped  keys  cradle  I 
the  fingertips  and  help  | 
prevent  slipping.  Students  | 
like  this  extra  measure  of  ■ 
security.  { 


FREE! 

"ELECTRIC  TYPING 
is  easy  typing . . 

10  Complete  lessons  and 
practice  material.  Includes 
suggested  classroom  plans 
for  from  3  to  10  40-minute 
lessons. 

For  teacher,  easy  to  use. 
For  student,  excellent  self- 
instruction  material. 

Writs:  Iwsintss  EdHCOtien  Dspt.  9, 
URdtrwood  Corporatioe. 

Ont  Pork  Avtnut, 

New  York  U,  N.  Y. 


Your  newest  money  management  teaching  aid 
-your  savings  and  investment  dollar 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  important  areas  for  savings 
and  investing  are  discussed  objectively  and  simply  in  one 
booklet:  "Four  Savings  and  Investment  Dollar"  published 
by  the  Money  Management  Institute. 

Different  opportunities  for  savings  are  reviewed  in 
detail  in  the  booklet.  All  types  of  investments  are  also 
examined — investing  in  oneself  (in  education,  for  in¬ 
stance),  investing  in  one’s  standard  of  living,  and  invest¬ 
ing  in  income-producing  assets  (stocks  and  bonds,  real 
estate,  your  own  business). 

While  the  information  is  comprehensive,  the  decision 
of  what  kind  of  savings  or  investment  program  to  choose 
is  left  to  the  individual.  The  choice  must  necessarily 
depend  on  one’s  personal  and  family  objectives  now  and 
in  the  future. 

These  materials  are  especially  prepared  to  help  you 
guide  your  students  in  developing  the  ability  to  make  posi¬ 
tive  choices  in  managing  money. 

This  material  is  made  available  by  Household  Finance 
Corporation  as  part  of  its  public  service  program  to  provide 
expert  financial  guidance  to  American  families. 


Money  Management  Institute  of 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


Send  coupon  today  for  a  complin 
mentary  copy  of  ”  Your  Savings 
and  Investment  Dollar."  We'll  also 
send  you  the  Institute's  Money 
Management  Program  folder  which 
describes  all  12  of  our  current 
booklets  and  our  5  fdmstrip  lectures. 


SPECIAL  OrPER 

MONKY  MANACKMKNT  INSTITIJTK 

IIOUSKHOI.!)  FINANCK  CORIH)HATION,  DKIT.  BKW-2-59 
PRUDKNTIAL  PLAZA.  ClllCACO  1.  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  YOL'R  SAVINGS 
AND  INVESTMENT  DOLLAR,  and  the  free  Money  Manage¬ 
ment  Program  folder  describing  all  your  current  booklets  and 
fdmstrip  lectures. 
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ihe  smartest 
convertible  in  the 
typewriter  field 


/  nterchd  ngeahle  air  ridges  — 


switch  in  seconds! 


Quick,  easy -practical!  Interchangeable  carriages,  in  seven 
sizes —from  10"  to  55"— means  one  Olympia  can  do  the  work  of 
several  machines.  Just  one  of  the  big. reasons  why  Olympia’s 
the  world’s  finest  typewriter  to  do  business  with. 

You’ll  find  Olympia  equipped  with  every  worthwhile  feature 


for  easier,  faster,  finer  typing.  Precision-built  for  quiet, 
consistent,  trouble-free  performance. . .year  after  year. 


Put  one  to  the  test  in  your  office -see  what  Olympia  can  do 
—before  you  decide  on  any  other  typewriter. 


for  typing  perfection 

Nationwide  saies  and  service— 
through  authorized  Oiympia  deaiers. 

OLYMPIA  DIVISION,  INTIR>C0NTININTAL  TRADINS  corporation,  (0  WIST  STRUT.  NtW  TORK  S.  N.  Y. 


BE-2 


Write  For  A  Free  Demonstration  Trial  Today! 


OLYMPIA  Typewriter  Division 
Inter^ContlnenUI  Tradlne  Corp. 

90  West  Street,  New  YoTk  6,  New  York 
Gentlemen: 

—  I’m  intereeted  in  a  free  “on-tke-jeb”  demon- 
etration  trial  of  your  Olympia  preeieion-built 
typewriter. 

—  Pleaee  eend  me  your  free,  fact-filled  illue- 
trated  brochure. 


NAME- 
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BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 

“just  as  good”  as  a 

MERRIAMWEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you’re  right 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  tna'i 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  Webster’s  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  8i  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  “just  as  good.” 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 

$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority”  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  sp«' 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  imiversities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  best,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

seo.  u.  s.  PAT.  opp. 

O.  A  C.  MIRRIAM  CO.,  RpringReM  S,  Mess. 


CL 

"ft 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  A  PROBLEM,  or  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  a  problem  that  has  already  appeared  in  this  space.  In  either  case, 
please  send  it  along  to  Problan  Clinic,  Business  Education  World,  330 
West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  And  please  enclose  a  carbon  copy  of 
any  solution  you  may  submit.  ( We’ll  retain  one  copy  for  our  printer  and 
forward  the  other  to  the  problem-setter.)  Your  entry  may  be  signed 
“Anonymous,”  but  we’ll  need  your  name  and  address  in  case  you  turn  out 
to  be  the  winner  of  one  of  our  prizes:  $25  and  $15  for  the  two  best 
solutions  submitted,  and  $10  and  $5  for  the  two  best  problems  submitted. 
'The  deadline  for  the  current  contest  is  next  May  1. 

The  problem  that  appears  below  provides  a  real  challenge.  Even  if 
you  don’t  teach  arithmetic,  you  may  have  some  worthwhile  ideas  on  this 
subject.  If  you  do,  please  let  us  know  about  them. 


DESPITE  having  taught  business  arithmetic  for  a  number  of  years, 
am  still  chagrined  at  the  basic  lack  of  general  concepts  on  the  part  of 
many  secondary  school  students.  Apparently  the  only  carry-over  of  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  in  problem-solving  on  lower  levels  of  learning  is  an  inability 
to  arrive  at  correct  answers  to  the  simplest  problems.  Fractions,  per  cents, 
and  decimals  are  all  (to  excuse  a  pun)  decimated! 

Arithmetic,  too,  has  its  three  R’s.  Repetition  (of  addition,  subtraction, 
division,  multiplication).  Recognition  (of  theory)  and  Reduction  (of  extra¬ 
neous  and  impossible  answers)  do  need  to  be  hashed  over  and  over  again 
if  one  is  to  eradicate  the  three  I’s:  Indifference,  Irresponsibility,  and 
Inertia. 

Students  can  be,  and  are,  primed  to  take  and  pass  Regents  exams  in 
business  aridimetic;  but  are  they  being  taught  to  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject?  (1  feel  strongly  that  the  pressure  of  the  Regents  in  the  high  school, 
as  well  as  the  immaturity  of  the  youngsters  in  the  elementary  school, 
have  precluded  any  real  progress  in  this  subject  area.)  How  many  of  you 
teachers  have  had  the  irritating  experience  of  having  students  ask  you 
how  much  each  question  on  a  T-questimi  examination  was  wmth— after 
you  had  just  finished  a  complete  unit  on  aliquot  parts?  Or  how  often 
have  you  given,  say,  a  30-short-answers  test  and  inquired  of  a  student 
how  many  of  the  30  questions  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  answer  correctly 
in  order  to  receive  a  grade  of  65,  only  to  have  him  look  blankly  at  you? 

Besides  problem-solving  at  the  pre-adolescent  stage,  there  is  the 
“formula”  approach  practiced  on  the  secondary  level:  “Cost  plus  Markup 
equals  Retail,”  “Taxes  to  be  raised,  divided  by  Assessed  Valuation,  equals 
Tax  Rate,”  and  so  forth.  When  students  are  asked  whether  they  under¬ 
stand  these  “labyrinths,”  they  all  apprehensively  volunteer  a  “Yes.”  *11115 
“aye”  raising  is  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  building  up  an  uncon¬ 
scious  resentment  on  the  part  of  students  toward  the  subject. 

If  some  sidieme  could  be  devised  to  bring  business  aridimetic  down  to 
earth,  it  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  non-business,  as  well  as  business, 
students.  An  academic  student  might  then  be  able,  when  asked,  to 
determine  his  typing  speed  by  dividing  the  number  of  words  typed  by 
the  time  it  took  him  to  type  them;  and  a  little  arithmetic  might  even 
help  him  in  some  of  the  advanced  courses  that  academic  students  often 
take. 

Anyone  have  any  ideas? 

WILBUR  HARNASH 
Deposit  (N.  Y.)  Central  School 
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SWEET  DREAMS  OF  OFFICE  EFFICIENCY: 

(All  three  of  the  operators  he  hired  today  were  trained  on  Burroughs  machines! ) 


Lota  of  dreams  are  fulfilled  when  a  school  trains  its 
students  on  Burroughs  machines!  Graduates  gain  by 
more  job  opportunities.  The  school  gains  by  acquiring 
a  reputation  for  being  progressive.  And  businessmen 
gain  because  they’re  the  ones  who’ll  employ  these 
operators  by  the  thousands  (to  keep  up  with  the 
number  of  Burroughs  machines  they  buy!). 

More  reasons  for  putting  Burroughs  Machines  in  your 
classrooms: 

•  Training  on  Burroughs  machines  gives  students  a 
basic  knowledge  that’s  valuable  right  now — and  still 
more  so  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  trend  toward 
office  automation,  in  which  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
Accounting  Machines  figure  so  importantly. 

•  Burroughs  machines  are  highly  automatic  and 
uncomplicated.  Result:  Student  learning  is  fast, 
easy  and  thorough. 

•  Economy  of  machine  maintenance  is  a  big  plus — 
especially  when  it’s  so  quickly  convenient  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

•  A  plus  for  teachers,  too  ...  in  the  form  of  Burroughs’ 
free,  practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic  instruction 
courses. 

Full  details  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  send  in  the 
coupon  at  the  right. 


C(UculaU)T — develop*  high  degree  Seneimatic  arcounting  vtoehine — 

of  skill  and  aeeuraey.  with  praetiee  material*  for  posting. 

Courses  for  Hurroughs  popular  adding  and  biUing 
maehines  help  develop  student  aeeuraey  attd  speed. 


•  A  BiarroiagHs 
Corporation 

‘NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  eleelronie*  and  data  proresaing  aystentM’ 


BUItItOUOHS  CORPOflATION,  tURHOUGHS  DIVISION.  DETROIT  }2.  MICHIGAN 


Pleaae  »end  me  complete  irKformation  on  Hurroughe  equipment  for  teaching 
purpoeee,  MW.|t2 

NAME  _ _ -  -  _ 

POSITION _ _ _  MtnnvMN - 

ITtflT  -  - 

CITT  -  --  -  -  ZOHC  .  ITATf  _ _ _ 
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tanltti  CaMnat  Coapany 
NlMUMan  3,  Ohio 


Daar  M*.  Zanlthi 


Son  franciaoo  4t 
AtPMiSt. 


THE  NEL80N  HARDWARE  COMPANY 
TOWER  PARKWAY 

NEW  HAVEN  4.  CONNECTICUT 


^^^^nan  addraaa,  a  aualMta  tltla  (Itaa  ’Nanaaar’)  attouU  a# 
typa4  Mitra  It  alll  aaat  aalatiaa  vtui  Uaa  otiiar  llnaa  la  toa 
a44raaa.  Ttila  prlaelpla  appllaa  aat  aaly  ta  tiia  loalOa  a44raaa 
Rut  alae  to  any  addraaa  on  a  lakal,  aard,  or  anvalopa. 

A  tltU  oay  ta  an  Um  aaat  llna  alui  tOa  nnoa,  on'a  Una 
hy  Itaair,  or  on  ttia  aaaa  Una  altn  a  eonpany  naaa,  dapanains 
an  tna  aaat  aaUnoa.  If  typaO  on  tha  aana  Una  altn  a  naaw, 
tna  tltla  and  naan  nuat  aa  aaparatad  ay  a  eaana.  |3ja£la|n 


Intaratata  Roa  Conpany 
3)03  Quaana  Poulavard 

».  Hanllton  P.  fanny 
nanaptr,  farVa  Conpany 
113  Maat  Horton  Avanua 


kploynant  Hanapar 
Praadan  Oil  Conpany 

Nr.  tdaln  Olaa,  Cniaf 
Buraau  of  futile  Uortca 
Dapartnant  of  CoMaraa 


It  a  tltU  la  ao  lone  that  it  takaa  nora  than  ana  llna, 
nato  tha  flrat  Uaa  apaut  tha  aaaa  lanRth  aa  tha  othara  in  tha 
addraaa;  indant  tha  raat  too  ar  thraa  apaaaa.  Ihla  ‘apllf 
of  a  lone  llna  appllaa  to  lone  eoapany  naaaa,  too.  IgRBK^ajM 


Nr.  thaodora  Rarrlaon 
Vlea«fraaldant  and 
Oanaral  Nanaptr 

Tna  farrla  Corporation 
900  Boat  Plat  Ptraat 


IW.  Oanald  L.  CraeHatt 
baoutlva  Saoratary 
lyon  and  Palla  Stompa 
and  Van  Corp^atUj^M 
900  Saa^iMIIH^^H 


Nr.  tolla  Jaepuard 

In  Franea  loona,  Ine. 

1900  farryavlllp  Road 

lau  Clal^,  Htaconaln 

Oaar  W*.  Jaoquard: 

No,  m  did  not  aand  your  flm  a  ttatanant  at 
tha  and  of  laot  nonth.  It  la  our  policy  to  aand 
a  ata tenant  aaeh  nonth  only  If  tha  hill  la  for  $100 
or  norti  accounta  of  tnallar  aiza  ara  htllad  tvary 
too  nontha. 

Ha  aneloaa  tha  ttatanant  of  your  account  for 
laat  nonth,  in  oaat  you  olth  to  tattle  It  non. 

Ha  uondar  ohethar  you  oould  be  ollltnc  to  taka 
part  In  a  turvay  ot  oloh  to  conduct  anona  onr  out- 
tenara  to  tat  now  nail  ot  era  aarvins  than,  flaaaa, 
aapraat  your  faallnK  on  tha  enoloaad  carj^^m^H 
turn  It. 
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typing 


SSCOND 


edition 


TYPlYYRlNNG 


COLLiGiS 


enjoy 


g  convenience 

Solutions 


comploto 


/manual. 


of  them 


Ha  ora  vary  aorry  that  tha  bill  «a  tant  you  at 
tha  and  of  laat  nonth  oaa  not  corraet.  Ha  found  that 
your  account  had  nat  baan  cradltad  for  tha  box  of 

hotBara  yau  ratumad. 

Ha  olah  to  antnd  tha  nlatoka  aa  Qulokly  aa  poa- 
albltt  00,  «a  analoot  a  eradlt  nano  for  tha  narohan* 
dlta,  aa  uall  aa  a  ravitod  ttatanant  for  tha  nonth. 

Ha  cannot  luatlfy  tha  trror  and  hopa  that  you  ax- 


Ha  Hondar  uhathar  an  nlpht  Inpoaa  an  yau  for  a 
favor.  Ha  ahould  lUta  ta  aurvay  aoat  euatenara  In 
ordar  ta  aaa  utitt  thay  think  of  our  atrvlea  In  pan- 
oral  and  our  daollnca  ulth  Chan  In  portloular.  Hill 
yau  partlclpatat  Plaaaa  ratum  tha  aneloaad  card, 
talllnp  ua  uhat  you  thlidc. 


Vary  tlnaartly. 


j  tnolaauraa 

Alha  HHt  vW  U  tha  iBBtf  aana  any  be  cliaar  laalnM  ar  ant 
^^ApaNao.  Raaally.  tha  i iiltn i  ohm  ta  typad  U  the  Npataaa 
aaaaa  la  *lab  tha  aapiar  aana  la  aa  lotR  Mat  It  naPd  aattad  i 
rIdRt  naaiU  laaAtaa  It  ataa  aatal  fhr  aaaa*  ta  tha  ladt  ta  am 
tom  (tmm  aana.  at  oat  la  thla  taatar)  ar  la  aaaaa  ta  ah 
Pim«a  yaoftaaaaa  u  (ar  tha  ihtmlatil  (tan. 
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A  “Reference  Round  Robin” 
Streamlines  Library  Instruction 


POLLY  ANN  PICARD 

Upland  (Calif.)  High  School 


T  NTRODUCTION  to  sources  of  in- 
formation  is  necessary  to  an  In¬ 
troduction  to  Business  course.”  This  is 
the  belief  of  Mrs.  Mildred  K.  Olausen, 
chairman  of  the  business-education 
department  of  Upland  (California) 
High  School. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Mrs. 
Olausen  has  included  in  Introduction 
to  Business  classes  a  project  devised  by 
one  of  her  instructors,  Mary  Sauter. 
Known  as  a  Reference  Round  Robin, 
it  is  a  simple  method  of  exposing  a 
large  number  of  freshmen  to  the  avail¬ 
able  source  material  within  a  short 
time.  The  card  catalogue  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  library  shelves  was  a 
newly  discovered  miracle  to  most  of 
the  incoming  freshmen;  they  needed 
experience,  too,  in  using  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents  and  an  index.  A  survey  of  the 
students  participating  in  the  project 
showed  that  they  became  acquainted 
with  an  average  of  ten  reference 
books. 

Miss  Sauter’s  project  is  easily  adapt¬ 
able  to  other  high  school  situations. 
The  ke>'  to  its  success  is  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  instructor  and 
the  librarian.  Our  library  staff  eagerly 
lends  a  hand,  because  past  experience 
with  the  Round  Robin  has  shown  that 
the  gre:iter  the  number  of  students 
who  know  their  way  around  the  li¬ 
brary,  the  lighter  the  load  on  the  staff. 

To  begin  the  project,  the  instructor 
conferred  with  the  librarian  and  made 
arrangements  to  use  the  library  work¬ 
room  for  one  period  on  three  consecu¬ 
tive  days.  Twenty  stations  were  set  up 
to  accommodate  a  class  of  40,  work¬ 
ing  two  students  to  a  .station.  The 
stations  included  the  card  catalogue, 
the  large  dictionary,  the  periodical 
rack,  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
an  assortment  of  reference  books 
selected  for  variety  and  placed  on  the 
work  tables,  one  to  a  table.  Among 
the  books  used  at  Upland  were  the 


Readers  Guide,  a  book  of  verse,  a 
dictonary  of  dates,  one  volume  from 
each  of  several  encyclopedias,  a 
science  dictionary,  an  almanac,  and  a 
copy  of  Who’s  Who. 

At  each  station  was  placed  a  large 
placard,  bearing  the  name  of  the  ref¬ 
erence  and  the  number  of  the  station. 

Miss  Sauter  compiled  a  workbook 
to  be  used  in  the  Round  Robin.  She 
assembled  for  each  reference  station 
an  average  of  five  questions  (with  a 
number  and  title  corresponding  to  the 
number  and  title  on  the  placard  of  the 
station),  geared  to  bring  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  student  the  proper  use 
of  the  reference. 

As  an  example,  assuming  that  Sta¬ 
tion  10  is  entitled,  “World  Atlas,” 
sample  questions  might  be: 

1.  What  percentage  of  the  world’s 
wheat  is  grown  in  Russia? 

2-  What  coiintry  is  adjacent  to  the 
Canal  Zone? 

3.  What  is  the  principal  religion  of 
Iran? 

A  few  samples  on  the  “Card  Cata¬ 
logue”  station  might  be: 

1.  Locate  a  book  alM>ut  railroads. 
Give  title,  author,  and  IDewey  Decimal 
number. 

2.  Who  is  the  author  of  Etiquette 
hi  Business?  How  many  pages?  Who 
is  the  publisher? 

3.  Locate  Etiquette  in  Business  in 
the  .stacks  and  give  the  titles  of  the 
Irooks  on  each  side  of  it. 

Before  going  to  the  library,  the 
class  was  paired  off.  ( In  as  many  ca.ses 
as  possible,  we  placed  a  slow  student 
with  one  who  worked  quickly.)  The 
same  couples  worked  together 
throughout  the  three-<lay  project. 
Workbooks  were  di.stributed,  and  the 
class  as  a  group  proceeded  to  the 
library.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Round  Robin  until  the  class 
was  assembled  in  the  library. 

At  the  library,  the  in.stnictor  in- 


I  said  "goodbye"  to 

"finS, 


< 
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Typewriting  mistakes 
happen  to  the  best  of 
Secretaries— but  SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS  are  as 
out-of-date  as  ankle- 
length  bathing  suits. 

If  you  still  use  a  bulky 
eraser,  do  yourself  a  favor 
by  tossing  it  in  the  basket. 

.  Get  an  A.W.Faber  slim,  trim 
pencil-shaped  EraserStik 
that  whisks  away  single  letters 
of  a  word  without  marring  the 
surrounding  area.  With 
EraserStik  you  erase  without  a 
trace.  Let  EraserStik  make 
you  a  better  Secretary. 

Get  a  few  today. 


Which  point  do  you  proforl 

Sharp,  Medium  or 
Atvrafie,  'I'hin  or  Blunt. 
EhasEHStiK  fiiees  you 
your  etuiice.  Point  with  a 
me<hanirul  or  hand  jtencil 
shar/tener. 


J 
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ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  COMPARISON  CHART  I 

SMITH- 

CORONA 

Brand  Brand  Brand  Brand  1 

A  B  C  D  1 

AUTOMATIC  MARGINS 

Simple  one-hand, 
one-ttep  operation. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

„  SIGNAL  LIGHT 

Positive  visual  indication 
if  motor  is  ON  or  OFF. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

TOTAL  TABULATOR  CLEAR 
Clears  all  stops  instantly 
;  ,  without  moving  carriage. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

>■■■'  ERROR  CONTROL 

Simplifies  correction  of  errors 
and  line  justification. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

BOTTOM  MARGIN  INDICATOR 
Page  Gage  accurately 
indicates  bottom  margin. 

.YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

SB  CHARACTER  KEYBOARD 

Standard  at 
no  extra  charge. 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

KEYBOARD  SLOPE 

Key  top  slanted  to  fit 
natural  movements  of  fingers. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

ROLL-FREE  ACTION 

Releases  typebar  cams 
with  r»o  “scuffing"  action. 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

SAFETY  COVER 

Motor  shuts  off  when  cover 
is  raised  to  change  ribbon. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

1  CUSHIONED  TOUCH 

1  Eliminates  jar  to  sensitive  finger  YES 

1  tips  at  end  of  each  stroke. 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

1  THE  WORLD’S  FASTEST 

1  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

DECIDE  FOR  YOURSELFI 

Do  as  other  teachers  have  done -Compare 
Smith-Corona's  easy-to-teach  features 
with  any  other  eiectric  typewriter  made! 

Feature  for  feature,  point  for  point,  compare  the  Smith-Corona 
with  any  other  machine  on  the  market  today.  As  a  teacher,  you’ll 
see  why  the  Smith-Corona  is  not  just  equal . . .  but  superior  to  every 
other  brand!  Before  you  buy  an  electric  typewriter,  call  your  near¬ 
est  Smith-Corona  representative,  and  have  him  demonstrate  the 
many  exclusive  features  that  make  the  Smith-Corona  the  sturdiest, 
the  fastest,  and  the  easiest-to-teach  electric  office  typewriter  made ! 

Smith-Corona  Electric 
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troduced  the  librarian  and  her  staff. 
He  then  indicated  the  work  stations 
and  explained  the  function  of  each 
type  of  reference.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  stations,  with  the  numbered  place- 
cards,  were  identical  with  the  num¬ 
bered  paragraphs  in  the  workbook.  To 
begin  the  Round  Robin,  the  couples 
were  asked  to  choose  a  station.  They 
were  told  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
work  the  stations  in  sequence,  but 
that  they  could  move  freely  from  sta¬ 
tion  to  station  when  the  “change’”  sig¬ 
nal  was  given.  The  Upland  instructors 
rotate  the  students  (1)  when  most  of 
the  couples  have  completed  a  station 
assignment,  or  (2)  at  the  end  of  a  pre¬ 
arranged  interval. 

No  more  than  one  couple  is  per¬ 
mitted  at  any  one  station  under  this 
plan,  and  the  couples  are  rotated  un¬ 
til  every  couple  works  every  station. 
Obviously,  there  will  be  students  who 
carmot  finish  the  questions  at  the  sta¬ 
tions,  but  all  students  will  have  been 
exposed  to  all  the  references  by  the 
time  the  three-day  session  is  over. 

At  Upland,  the  instructor  collects 
the  workbooks  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  three  periods,  then  redistributes 
them  the  following  day.  At  the  end 
of  the  three"  dkys,  the  workbooks  are 
graded  on  the  basis  of  progress,  and 
a  short  quiz  is  given:  Heading  the 
quiz  is  a  list  of  reference  books  with 
their  prices— a  device  that  drives  home 
the  importance  of  handling  the  bboks 
carefully,  as  well  as  presenting  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  some  arithmetic  prob¬ 
lems.  Other  questions  point  up  the 
usefulness  of  reference  books  for  a 
home  library  and  deal  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  source  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  situation. 

Upland  High  School  has,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  quota  of  bewildered  fresh¬ 
men,  a  large  segment  of  Mexican- 
American  youngsters.  These  students, 
on  entering  a  large  high  school,  seem 
to  feel  out  of  place  and  insecure  in 
any  other  than  formal  classroom  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  difficult  to  entice  them  to 
enter  into  a  full  school  life.  The  li¬ 
brary  project  is  a  resounding  success 
with  these  students,  who  discover  that 
they  are  welcome  and  wanted  in  the 
library,  that  it  is  theirs  to  enjoy. 

It  is  difficult  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  how  many  Upland  students  are  in¬ 
itiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  library 
for  the  first  time  through  the  medium 
of  this  project.  All  of  us  who  take  part 
in  it  feel  that  the  three  periods  are 
well  spent. 


EVERYONE'S  DOING  IT! 

Yes,  everyone  is  talking  about  the 
HARCO  matched  furniture  for  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Education  Department.  Whether  it 
be  teacher’s  desks,  demonstration 
stands,  student  business  machine  stands, 
adjustable  typing  stands  or  adjustable 
chairs.  National  Educational  Schools  are 
asking  for  the  HARCO  business  ed¬ 
ucation  equipment. 


1-3482  adjustable 
teachers  demonstrat¬ 
ion  stand  or  stationary 
demonstration  stand 
also  available. 


Write  for  free  30  day 
no  obligation  trial 
basis  and  quantity 

frice  list  of  complete 
ine. 


% 


P-1321  chair  •  -  adjustable 
chairs  are  necessary  for  prop¬ 
er  posture  of  the  individual. 
Provides  seating  comfort, 
lessens  fatigue,  increases 
efficiency,  adjusts  body  with 
the  work,  provides  posture 
seating  to  all  persons  of 
different  heights. 


2006-A  adjustable  typing  stand.  After  in¬ 
dividual  is  properly  seated  by  HARCO 
adjustable  chair,  then  typewriter  plat¬ 
form  can  be  adjusted  to  correct  relation 
between  individual  and  typewriter  for 
proper  posture  and  typing  efficiency. 


•LlfT-LOK’^* 
Posture  Chairs  And 
Stools  ^ 


Over  25  models  of  complotoly  odiustoblo  chairs 
end  steels.  Full  7"  height  ediustment.  Writefer 
cetelog  end  price  list  ef  complete  line. 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


P  O.  BOX  237  GARRETT.  INDIANA 


§  Filing 
Problems 
In  Your 
Business? 

Then  get  the  new  R-Kiye  File— lightweight, 
portable,  with  many  uses  in  ofRce 
and  home.  Either  letter  or  legal  size 

folders  fit  in  this  one  file.  Strong, 
corrugated  fibre  board  with  handy  “tote" 
openings  front,  side  and  rear  for 
easy  handling.  Read-at-a-glance  index 
area.  Attractive,  fade-proof  finish. 

S'-kivs  nit 


BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept.  BE  2 

I  2607  North  25th  Ave.  Franklin  Park.  III. 


This  is  the  NEW 
Achievement  Record  Album 


A  beautiful  rose-pink,  gold-tooled  Fsbricoid 
album — smarter  than  leather  and  more  durable 
— is  now  available.  This  new  album  is  336." 
X  4"  and  contains  five  spiral-bound  plastic 
pockets  to  hold  ten  anractive  certificates  that 
may  be  earnnl  on  the  Gregg  tests.  Every  unfilled 
pocket  will  be  a  challenn  to  your  students  to 
qualify  for  the  awards  in  shorthand,  typing,  filing, 
and  bookkeeping. 

Your  students  will  count  this  beautiful 
Achievement  Record  Album,  filled  with  accom¬ 
plishment  certificates,  among  their  moct  vtloed 
possessions  for  yean  to  comm  All  orden  will  be 
filled  promptly. 

60^  each,  $4  par  desen,  postpaid 
_________  Order  Blank— —  ————— 

TODAY'S  SICUTARY 

330  W.  42  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PiMte  seed  ase .  new  told-taoied  rabrleeld 

Achievement  Becord  Albums,  (or  which  1  eoeleee 
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years  of  practical  experience  to  produce 


DICTAPHONE’S 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PACKAGE 


Now,  machine  dictation  instruction  takes  on  a 
whole  new  practical  meaning— the  new  Dicta¬ 
phone  secretarial  course  is  here! 

Here  is  what  each  unit  of  this  new  course 
gives  you:  a  new  200-page  textbook,  a  new 
Dictaphone  TIME-MASTER  machine,  18  fresh¬ 
ly  recorded  DICTABELT  records,  a  complete 
set  of  training  aids,  regular  service  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  every  bit  of  help  you  need  from  ex¬ 
perienced  Dictaphone  personnel. 

Each  of  these  units  will  train  up  to  15  stu¬ 
dents.  And  the  rental  cost  per  unit  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  small. 

That  is  the  news.  Here  are  the  details:  the  new 
book  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind. 
Into  it  went  all  the  invaluable  experience  of 
both  Dictaphone  Corporation  and  the  famous 
McGraw-Hill  Technical  Writing  Service  .  .  . 
plus  the  helpful  ideas  of  scores  of  business  teach¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country. 

It  includes  instruction— in  logical  sequence 
— on  drafts,  letters,  wires,  manuscript,  on  every 


phase  of  business  communication. 

The  18  practice  DICTABELTS  contain  pre¬ 
cise  recordings  of  every  type  of  dictation  the 
student  will  be  called  on  to  transcribe.  This 
dictation  was  recorded  in  special  studios— by 
professional  dictation  experts.  It  is  all  progres¬ 
sively  timed — by  precision  prompting  devices 
— to  match  student  ability. 

And  It’s  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER  and  DICTABELT  record  com¬ 
bine  to  form  the  most  popular,  most  widely 
used  machine  dictation  method  known.  What’s 
more,  the  machine  you’ll  be  using  will  be  the 
brand  new,  effortless  TIME-MASTER  for  1959. 

The  tools  of  the  secretarial  trade  are  chang¬ 
ing.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the  use  of  Dictaphone 
machines  has  quadrupled,  and  enrollment  in 
machine  transcribing  courses  has  increased 
400%. 

That  makes  It  all  the  more  important  for  you 
to  look  into  this  new  Dictaphone  course — THE 
modem  way  to  teach  machine  dictation. 


Subjects  covered  in  the  new  Dictaphone  Textbook:  Business 
Communication  •  Secretarial  Development  •  General  Office 
Memoranda  •  Transportation  •  Communication  •  Entertain¬ 
ment  •  Advertising  and  Publishing  •  Banking  and  Insurance  • 
Packaged  Goods  •  Automotive  Industry  •  Metals  Industry  • 
Textiles  Industry  •  Education  •  Science  and  Engineering  • 
Social  Service  and  Welfare  •  Government  •  Medicine  •  Law. 

This  wide  range  will  help  familiarize  the  student  with  practi¬ 
cally  any  field  she  plans  to  enter.  Text  includes  a  word-mastery 
section  for  each  business  discussed.  Dictaphone  issues  a  Certif¬ 
icate  of  Proficiency  to  all  who  complete  this  course  successfully. 


Dictaphone  Corporation,  Dapt.  BW-29 
420  Laxington  Avanue 
Naw  York  17,  Naw  York 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet 

“ON  THE  WAY  UP  BEFORE  THE  FIRST  JOB!" 


Nama _ 

Addraas - 

City _ _ Stata. 

School - 


DIOTAPHONE  CORPORATION 

Dictaphone  Corporation,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Service  you  ccn  depend  on  the  world  oround.  In  Conoda,  write  Dictaphone  Corporation,  ltd.,  204  Eglinton  Ave. 
Eoit,  Toronto ...  in  Englond,  Dictaphone  Co.  ltd.,  17-19  Stratford  Place,  London  W.l.  Dictophone,  Time-Moiter  ond  Dictabelt  ore  registered  trodemorlu  of  Dictophone  Corporation. 
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Get  them  off 
to  a  faster  start 
with  modem 

ROYAL  ELECTRICS 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  the  new 
Royal  Electric  is  fast  becoming  a  favor-, 
ite  typewriter  for  teaching  beginners. 

The  keyboard  is  wonderfully  easy 
to  master.  Fewer  long  drills  and 
stroking  exercises  are  necessary  to 
attain  proficiency. 

Famous  Magic*  Margin  makes 
margin  setting  faster.  Royal’s  exclu¬ 


sive  Twin-Pak'*  is  the  easiest  of  all 
typewriter  ribbons  to  change. 

For  advanced  students,  too!  A  unique 
Touch  Control®  feature  makes  the 
transition  from  manual  to  electric 
surprisingly  easy. 

Then,  too,  all  the  Royal  Electric 
controls  are  in  the  same  familiar  po¬ 
sition  as  on  most  manual  typewriters, 
including  both  the  tabular  and  back¬ 
spacing  keys. 

The  great  reliability  of  the  Royal 
Electric  of  course  means  a  minimum 
of  interruptions  for  repairs.  But  a 
good  thing  to  remember,  when  service 
is  needed:  Royal  has  more  service 
points  near  you  than  any  other  type¬ 
writer  manufacturer. 


Keep  enough  new  Royal  Electrics  on 
hand  to  offer  both  beginning  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students  this  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion.  Get  in  touch  with  your  Royal 
Representative  and  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He’ll  be  happy  to  arrange  a  free 
demonstration  and  trial  in  your  class¬ 
room  or  school  office. 

y  Thisis  Twin-Pak®, 

Mfik'i  Royal’s  exclusive 

^  \(||9  .  quick-changing 

”  ribbon  that 

fingers  never  touch. 

electric 

Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation, 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 
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T  AST  SUMMER,  I  attended  a 

^  graduate  class  in  which  a 
teacher  in  a  post-secondary  school 
argued  loudly  that  a  student  of 
stenography  who  could  not  take 
shorthand  notes  in  other  classes  was 
incompetent. 

Because  I  could  not  instantly  mus¬ 
ter  a  crushing  riposte  beyond  an 
instinctive,  “It’s  really  another  skill 
you’re  talking  about,”  his  argument 
impressed  me.  What,  thought  I, 
really  is  a  legitimate  response? 

My  small  and  secret  inquiry  led 
to  the  discovery  that,  although  many 
dictionaries  and  teachers  use  "short¬ 
hand”  and  "stenography”  synony¬ 
mously,  they  are  not  at  all  the  same. 

Shorthand  is  any  system  of  writing 
that  employs  symbols  to  represent 
words  or  phrases.  In  fact,  a  form  of 
symbol  or  shorthand  writing  is  em¬ 
ployed  habitually  in  such  fields  as 
mathematics,  science,  law,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  architecture. 

What,  then,  is  stenography?  When 
we  observe  the  invariable  duties  of 
any  “stenographer,”  we  find  that  the 
stenographer  writes  shorthand  from 
dictation  and  transcribes  it.  This 
makes  stenography  the  process  of 
recording  dictation  and  transcribing  it. 

Stenography  is,  as  we  know,  the 
most  common  motivation  for  learn¬ 
ing  shorthand.  That  is,  people  have 
to  learn  shorthand  in  order  to  “do” 
stenography;  and  more  people  learn 


students 


shorthand  in  order  to  do  stenog¬ 
raphy  than  for  any  other  reason. 
Shorthand  is,  therefore,  taught,  as  an 
automatic  aural-muscular  response— 
because  nobody  dictates  silently. 

Shorthand  as  an  automatic  aural- 
muscular  response  is  most  commonly 
utilized  for  verbatim  recording  of 
the  “Take  a  letter,  please”  type, 
which  everyone  expects  any  stenog¬ 
rapher  to  be  able  to  do.  In  this 
process— assuming  that  the  dictation 
is  done  well  and  the  stenographer  is 
competent— the  stenographer  pas¬ 
sively  records  dictated  material  in 
her  notebook  and  then  transcribes 
it  (in  actuality,  re-records  the  dicta¬ 
tion)  on  the  typewriter.  Her  short¬ 
hand  notes  have  no  intrinsic  value; 
the  stenographer  is  not  paid  to  write 
those  notes— she  is  paid  for  the 
transcription. 

We  need  elaborate  only  one 
point— in  the  true  process  of  com¬ 
petent  stenography,  the  mind  does 
not  intervene  for  content,  though  it 
does  intervene  in  the  peripheral 
spheres  of  recognizing  “sense,”  con¬ 
tinuity,  grammar,  consistency,  taste 
in  expression,  omission,  repetition, 
and  so  forth.  The  expert  stenog¬ 
rapher  takes  dictation,  transcribes 
it,  proofreads  it,  and  may  still  have 
only  a  vague  idea  (if  any  at  all) 
of  what  has  been  said  until  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  read  specifically  for  content. 
Indeed,  perhaps  nothing  is  more 


detrimental  to  stenographic  skill  than 
the  mind’s  active  intervention,  dur¬ 
ing  dictation  or  transcription,  to  ex¬ 
amine  content;  it  interrupts  the  re¬ 
cording  process. 

Now,  suppose  the  stenographer  is 
asked  to  “take  notes”  at  a  confer¬ 
ence.  The  shorthand  is  still  an  aural- 
muscidar  response,  though  not  <|uite 
so  automatic;  the  stenographer  is 
still  a  passive  recorder  and  re-re¬ 
corder;  the  notes  still  have  no 
intrinsic  value;  the  mind  intervenes, 
beyond  the  usual  peripheral  .spheres, 
only  between  what  should  and 
.should  not  be  taken  down,  which 
is  a  more  mature  mental  proce.ss. 

How,  then,  does  this  differ  from 
taking  notes  in  a  classroom?  The 
stimulus  is  aural,  so  the  response  is 
still  aural-muscular.  But  there  are 
now  three  important  differences: 
first,  the  notes  have  intrinsic  value; 
second,  the  material  may  be  difficult 
and  technical;  and  third,  students  in 
a  classroom  are  generally  expected 
to  participate. 

Let  us  examine  dicse  distinctions: 

First:  Classroom  notes  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  rewritten  later;  they  usually 
stand  readable  and  digestible. 
Hence,  the  notes  now  have  intrinsic 
value.  In  eliminating  transcription, 
we  have  eliminated  .stenography;  the 
student  is  now  a  .shorthand  writer 
only.  This  is  not  too  small  a  point 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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The  belt  is  then  carried  to  the  transcription  pool 


Where  a  typist  transcribes  Its  contents. 


A  s  I  ENTEHED  Frank  Kallenberg’s  Let  me  trace  the  progress  of  his  the  Home  Service  Department  of  the 

offic'C,  he  reached  for  his  phone,  dictation.  When  he  dialed  the  num-  company,  had  provided  much  of  the 

listened  for  the  tone,  then  dialed  a  l>er,  he  set  a  machine  recorder,  four  leadership  in  installing  this  Telecord 

number.  What  followed  was  not  an  floors  below  him,  in  motion.  As  he  System  in  1952,  and  he  has  been 

ordinary  telephone  conversation.  dictated,  his  message  was  recorded  influential  in  its  success. 

He  began:  “This  is  Frank  H.  Kal-  on  a  plastic  belt.  When  he  was  fin-  “How  many  dictators  actually  use 

lenlrerg,  Home  Service  Department,  ished,  he  dialed  another  number  and  the  system?”  I  asked  him. 

to  Mrs.  R.  S.  Smith,  134  Pleasant  hung  up  his  phone.  The  recorder.  Leaning  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  he 

Avenue,  Providence  4,  Rhode  Island.  four  flrmrs  below,  stopped.  An  attend-  thought  a  moment,  then  said:  “We 

Dear  Mrs.  Smith  .  .  ant  removed  the  l)elt  and  sent  it  have  about  400  of  our  dictators  on 

Mr.  Kallenl)erg  was  not  really  mak-  to  a  nearby  transcription  pool.  Here  the  system.  Primarily,  these  people 

ing  a  telephone  call  at  all— he  was  the  message  was  typed.  It  was  re-  are  answering  the  normal,  routine 

dictating  a  letter  via  the  John  Han-  turned  to  him  within  three  or  four  correspondence  of  our  company.  We 

cock  Telecord  System.  The  system  is  hours  after  he  had  begun  his  call.  have  a  great  volume  of  this  kind  of 

an  unusual  one.  The  phone  he  used  My  object  in  making  this  visit  to  mail— thus  a  large  per  cent  of  our 

is  tied  into  the  company  intercom-  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Insurance  dictation  is  handled  via  the  Telecord, 

munication  system;  a  few  minutes  Company  of  Boston  was  to  learn  as  Now,  of  course,  not  all  our  dictators 

earlier,  Mr.  KallenlK*rg  had  discussed  much  as  possible  about  this  system.  are  tied  in  with  this  system.  Many 

a  business  matter  with  an  associate  I  had  entered  the  right  office.  Frank  have  their  own  secretaries;  some 

over  tlie  same  phone.  Kalleuberg,  the  assistant  manager  in  divisions  —  particularly  those  dealing 
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DICTATION  BY  PHONE 

A  business  teacher  inspects  the  machine  dictation  system  of  John  Hancock  Co.,  Boston 

CARROLL  H.  BLANCHARD,  JR.  State  University  of  New  York,  Albany 


with  confidential  matters— have  their 
own  private  dictating  machines.” 

“Do  your  new  dictators  receive  any 
orientation  regarding  this  Telecord 
System  before  they  use  it? 

“Oh,  yes.  Our  new  people  attend  a 
week-long  letter-writing  class,  where 
they  have  lessons  in  letter  language, 
grammar,  punctuation,  apd  letter 
planning.  A  thirty-minute  session  is 
devoted  to  a  tour  of  the  Telecord 
System  and  a  description  of  its  use. 
Then,  when  the  new  employee  ar¬ 
rives  at  his  department,  the  division 
manager  sits  down  with  him  and  helps 
him  through  the  first  phone  dictation,” 

Before  I  left  for  a  guided  tour  of 
the  recorder  console,  Mr.  Kallenberg 
anticipated  my  final  question  and 
explained,  “Any  time  the  new  dictator 
runs  into  diflRculty  with  his  dictating 
after  the  first  few'  weeks,  he  can  call 
a  supervisor  in  the  transcription  pool, 
and  she  will  smooth  out  the  situation.” 

At  first  glance,  the  recorder  console 
va?.  a  bewildering  array  of  machines, 
flaship"  and  buzzing.  As  I  stood 
baffled  in  its  midst,  the  young  at¬ 
tendant,  Miss  Camille  Picardi,  came 
to  my  rescue.  (See  Photo  No.  2.) 
The  console,  she  explained,  was  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  Company.  It  is  a  large,  U-shaped 
counter  on  which  are  stacked  a  series 
of  shelves  holding  the  machine  re¬ 
corders.  Miss  Picardi  explained  that 
34  machines  were  available  for  use 
and  indicated  how  they  are  grouped 
in  order  to  service  each  area  of  the 
company.  She  pointed  out  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  dictators  share  a 
number  of  recorders;  in  fact,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  load  of  corre.spondence,  as 
many  as  ten  may  record  their  dicta¬ 
tion  on  a  single  belt. 

“What  are  your  duties?”  I  asked. 


“And  aren’t  those  lights  confusing?” 

She  answered  with  a  smile:  “Oh, 
no— in  fact,  I  pay  very  little  attention 
to  the  lights.  It’s  the  sounds  that  are 
important.  As  a  dictator  nears  the  end 
of  a  belt,  both  he  and  I  are  given  a 
sound  signal.  Actually,  the  lights  sim¬ 
ply  indicate  which  machines  are  in 
use,  which  is  important  to  me  only 
because  I  mu.st  be  ready  to  change 
a  belt  when  the  end  is  reached.” 

Miss  Picardi  then  brought  over  a 
completed  belt  and  two  cards.  The 
first  card  was  the  standard  index  card 
accompanying  this  particular  make  of 
recorder.  I  noticed  w'ith  some  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  corrections  for  each 
letter,  and  its  end,  were  carefullv 
marked  in  the  usual  manner.  “Say,” 
I  asked,  “how  does  the  dictator  mark 
these  corrections  and  endings  over 
the  phone?” 

Dial  4  for  Corrections 

“That’s  easy,”  she  replied.  “.\t  the 
end  of  each  letter,  he  dials  the  digit 
8,  which  marks  the  index  slip  here  in 
the  console.  For  corrections,  he  dials 
the  digit  4  and  prefaces  the  cor¬ 
rection  with:  ‘Operator,  correction 
please.’ 

“As  for  the  other  card:  First,  the 
color  of  the  card  indicates  the  area  of 
dictation— in  other  words,  the  belt  has 
been  made  by  people  from  the 
Claims,  the  Industrial,  or  another  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  company.  So  the  color 
alerts  the  transcriber  to  the  type  of 
dictation  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
belt. 

“The  person  on  duty  in  the  con¬ 
sole,”  Miss  Picardi  continued,  “will 
place  on  the  card  the  machine  num¬ 
ber,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
inches  of  dictation  on  the  belt,  the 
time,  and  the  date.  She  will  then 


place  the  belt,  plus  the  two  cards,  on 
a  centrally  located  table.  Every 
twenty  minutes,  one  of  the  super¬ 
visors  will  pick  them  up.” 

“Then  what  happens?”  I  asked,  as 
I  glanced  beyond  the  console  to  the 
large  room  occupied  by  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  pool. 

“Do  you  see  that  odd-looking  desk 
over  there?”  I  looked  and  spotted  a 
long,  slant-top  desk  with  many  re- 
ce.s.sed  slots.  “The  supervisors  file  the 
completed  belts  in  that  desk  accord¬ 
ing  to  time  and  color  of  card.  The 
transcril)ers  will  draw  the  belts  from 
that  desk  in  the  order  they  were 
filed.” 

At  this  point,  John  E.  Makinen, 
manager  of  the  Central  Transcribing 
Division,  arrived  to  guide  me  through 
the  tran.scription  pool. 

“What’s  the  first  thing  you’d  like 
to  know?”  the  smiling,  sandy-haired 
manager  asked. 

“Perhaps  we  could  begin  from  the 
last  bit  of  information  Miss  Picardi 
gave  me,”  I  replied.  “I  know  that  the 
belts  ready  for  transcribing  are  filed 
in  that  desk  over  there.  In  drawing 
her  belts,  is  each  girl  a.ssigned  a 
particular  color  of  card,  or  belts  from 
a  certain  machine?” 

“No,”  Mr.  Makinen  answered,  “we 
train  our  girls  so  that  they  can  handle 
any  of  the  dictation  from  the  con.sole. 
W’e  do,  however,  permit  them  a 
choice  when  the  volume  of  work  per¬ 
mits  it.  One  girl  may  prefer  typing 
claim  correspondence,  another  indus¬ 
trial,  and  so  on.  We  allow  them  to 
stay  with  their  preference  until  we 
have  a  rush  in  one  area— then  all  the 
girls  pitch  in  and  transcrilie  those 
belts.  I  might  add  that  the  new  work¬ 
ers  stay  with  one  area  of  dictaticm 
until  they  are  thoroiighly  familiar  with 
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it  before  moving  on  to  a  different 
type  of  dictated  matter.  Also,  we  have 
our  own  style  manual  that  they 
follow,  with  variations  depending  on 
whether  the  transcription  involves 
memos  within  the  company,  letters 
to  branch  oflk«s,  or  letters  to  people 
outside  the  company. 

"You’re  probably  wondering  what 
happens  to  the  correspondence  after 
it  has  been  transcribed."  Mr.  Maki- 
nen  picked  up  a  large  brown  enve¬ 
lope  on  his  desk.  Pointing  to  it,  he 
said:  “On  this  envelc^,  the  tran¬ 
scriber  copies  the  information  given 
by  the  dictator  at  the  beginning  of 
his  dictation.  When  she  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  correspondence,  she  places 
it  in  this  envelope  and  then  drops  it 
on  the  horizontal  conveyor  you  see 
at  the  end  of  the  room.  This  conveyor 
takes  it  to  the  seventh  floor,  where 
an  attendant  transfers  it  to  a  vertical 
conveyor  delivering  materials  to  each 
floor.  A  messenger  on  each  floor  then 
delivers  the  completed  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  dictator." 

As  we  toured  the  transcription  pool, 
I  noticed  three  supervisors  stationed 
at  convenient  locations.  I  asked  Mr. 
Makinen  about  their  duties. 

“Basically,”  he  said,  "they  have 
three  main  functions:  First,  they  spot 
check  work  and  help  the  transcriber 
with  diflSailt  material.  If  the  worker. 
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for  example,  draws  a  belt  she  is  un¬ 
able  to  understand,  the  supervisor 
will  listen  in  and  help  her  in  grasp¬ 
ing  the  dictator’s  intent.  Secondly,  the 
supervisor  serves  as  the  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  transcriber  and  the  dic¬ 
tator.  She  will  call  the  dictator  re¬ 
garding  any  diflBculties  arising  from 
his  dictation;  and  he,  in  turn,  will 
discuss  with  the  supervisor  any  fail¬ 
ings  he  observes  in  the  a)mpleted 
correspondence.  Lastly— and  this  is 
probably  her  most  important  func¬ 
tion— the  supervisor  plays  the  major 
role  in  the  training  of  new  employees 
assigned  to  the  pool.” 

“Your  training  procedures  are  of 
particular  interest  to  me.  Do  you 
think  you  could  begin  with  a  new 
girl  on  her  first  day  and  give  me  an 
idea  of  what  happens  to  her?” 

“I’d  be  glad  to.  The  first  few  days, 
the  supervisor  explains  the  mechani¬ 
cal  operation  of  the  machine,  and  the 
new  worker  listens  to  a  number  of 
lielts  in  order  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  dictation.  She  also  studies  our 
requirements  as  to  style  and  format. 
After  a  few  days  of  this,  she  is  given 
a  series  of  belts  to  transcribe— actual 
belts  that  need  to  be  transcribed.  As 
she  finishes  her  work,  she  turns  it  in 
to  the  supervisor  for  checking.  If  it 
is ,  satisfactory,  it  is  sent  on  to  the 
dictator;  if  it  is  faulty,  she  will  correct 


it  and  submit  it  again.  She  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  fashion  until  the  super¬ 
visor  feels  that  her  work  is  suitable 
to  send  directly  to  the  dictator.  Gen¬ 
erally,  this  takes  about  eight  weeks. 
During  this  time,  all  her  dictation  will 
come  from  one  area— Claims,  for  in¬ 
stance.  When  she  is  completely  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  area,  she  starts  work 
on  another  area,  then  goes  on  until 
she  is  well  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  work  done  for  the  company. 

“I  might  add— and  this  goes  for 
older  workers  as  well— that  when  the 
work  load  is  fight,  previously  tran¬ 
scribed  belts  are  used  to  give  all 
workers  experience  in  handling  cor¬ 
respondence  in  areas  of  dictation  that 
they  do  not  usually  choose,” 

“Does  John  Hancock  offer  any  for¬ 
mal  training  programs  for  its  workers?” 

“Yes,  it  does.  The  company  offers 
an  advanced  typing  class  that  meets 
one  and  a  half  hours  a  day  for  six 
weeks.  Not  many  of  our  transcribing 
people  enroll  in  this  course;  it  is 
helpful,  though,  to  workers  in  other 
divisions  of  the  company  who  wish  to 
transfer  to  the  transcription  pool  and 
need  a  refresher  course  in  typing  skill. 

A  transcription  course  is  also  offered 
to  those  girls  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  shorthand.  We  encourage  our  girls 
who  have  this  skill,  and  are  ambitious 
to  be  future  secretaries  with  John 
Hancock,  to  take  this  series  of  classes 
and  maintain  their  speed.” 

"Let  me  fire  another  question  that 
I’ve  been  just  itching  to  ask:  What 
amount  of  work  do  you  expect  the 
transcriber  to  complete  each  day?” 

Mr.  Makinen  laughed.  “Oh,  that’s 
not  so  tough!  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
each  girl  turns  in  a  production  report. 
On  this  form,  she  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  and  forms  she  typed, 
the  number  of  copies  of  each,  and 
the  total  number  of  pages.  A  time- 
report  record  is  also  kept  on  each 
worker,  indicating  time  idle  during 
the  day  and  ‘debit’  time  spent  away 
from  the  pool  on  company  business- 
checking  records  with  the  personnel 
department,  for  example. 

“Roughly,  we  look  for  45  to  50 
letters  per  day.  Some  girls  will  do 
more  than  this,  and  others  who  are 
just  beginning— or  who  have  had  an 
‘off*  day— may  do  less.  We  had  a  girl 
here  a  while  back  who  would  turn  out 
over  a  hundred  letters  a  day— all  this 
with  her  shoes  off  and  either  a  ciga¬ 
rette  or  a  wad  of  gum  continually  in 
her  mouth! 

"We  used  to  use  a  mechanical  line- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


SEND  US  YOUR  SUMMER  SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS,  we  have  featured  in  our  April  issue  an  ad¬ 
vance  fisting  of  summer-school  offerings.  We  have  customarily  mailed 
a  questionnaire  to  a  fist  of  graduate  schools  and  compiled  our  in¬ 
formation  on  the  basis  of  completed  questionnaires  returned  to  us. 

We  are  not  mailing  questionnaires  this  year,  but  we  intend  to 
publish  in  our  April  issue,  as  usual,  all  information  about  graduate 
courses  in  the  business  education  field  that  is  submitted  to  us  by 
February  25.  We  need  to  know  the  following: 

(1)  Name  and  address  of  school; 

(2)  Number  of  summer  terms;  beginning  and  ending  dates  for 
each; 

(4)  Name  of  person  in  diarge  of  business-education  program; 

(5)  Names  of  course  offerings  in  business  education,  along  with 
indication  of  whether  each  course  is  for  graduate  credit,  under¬ 
graduate  credit,  or  both  (courses  for  undergraduate  credit  only  will 
not  be  included  in  the  fisting) ; 

(6)  Dates  and  descriptions  of  any  business-education  conferences 
and/or  workshops  to  be  held. 

Please  send  your  information  to  Summer  School  Directory,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Again,  the  deadline  is  February  25. 
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THE 

WINDING 

ROAD 

OF 

CONSUMER 

CREDIT 

Teach  your  students  what  to  do — 

but  don't  forget  to  tell  them  what  not  to  do.  too 


NOTE:  Mr.  Morris  recently  became  a 
certified  teacher,  after  seven  years  in 
the  consumer  finance  field. 

Yy'HEN  YOU  TAUGHT  that  unit 
*  ”  on  consumer  credit  last  semes¬ 
ter,  your  students  learned  what  to  look 
for  when  financing  a  purchase.  Did 
they  learn  what  to  look  out  for,  too? 
The  money-world  maze  is  complex  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  the  road  signs 
of  credit  are  often  misinterpreted. 
The  student  works  out  a  road  map  for 
financing.  But  —  can  he  really  read 
that  map? 

Mental  detours  frequently  occur  as 
a  result  of  not  understanding  adver¬ 
tising,  statements  made  by  dealers, 
and  interpretations  of  contract  word¬ 
ing.  The  panic  of  unemployment  may 
send  the  consumer  in  the  wrong 
direction  from  his  creditor.  Road 
blocks  of  the  mind  cause  people  to 
sign  blank  contracts,  overlook  extra 
charges,  buy  unwanted  insurance,  or 
finance  at  whatever  place  is  momen¬ 
tarily  handiest.  Neither  convenience 
nor  cost,  but  a  combination  of  both, 
seems  the  best  route  to  follow. 

“BANK  RATE”  FINANaNG.  At¬ 
tractive  as  this  phrase  may  sound,  a 
bank  rate  is  a  relative  thing.  It  may 
be  featured  in  consumer  finance  com¬ 
panies’  advertising,  but  just  what  does 
it  mean?  In  practice,  it  ranges  from 
what  one  or  several  of  the  local  banks 
may  actually  charge,  up  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowable  rate  established  by 
state  law. 

This  leads  to  two  other  situations 
that  deserve  emphasis.  First,  banks 
themselves  do  have  varying  rates.  For 
instance,  not  only  may  there  be  a 
difference  from  bank  to  bank  in  the 
rate  charged  to  finance  new  auto¬ 
mobiles,  but  also  there  is  usually  a 
differential  between  rate-percentages 
for  financing  new  cars  and  old;  the 
rate  tends  to  increase  with  the  age 
of  the  car.  A  distinction  often  exists, 
too,  in  regard  to  appliances— they  in¬ 
cline  toward  a  higher  rate  than  new 
cars.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  you  may 
or  may  not  have  a  bank  account- 
savings  or  checking— may  make  a 
difference  in  the  rate  charged  to 
finance  a  purchase.  The  account 
holders  usually  get  preferred  rate- 
cost  treatment. 

A  common  misconception  of  the 
user  of  consumer  credit  is  that  the 
merchant  from  whom  he  buys,  let’s 
say,  a  television  set  will  finance  as 
well  as  sell  and  service  it.  Often  this 
is  not  the  case.  Many  retailers  have 
too  much  invested  in  inventory  and 


equipment  to  have  funds  available  to 
finance  their  own  sales.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practic*e  for  the  retailer  to  have 
the  customer  sign  a  conditional  sales 
contract,  then  to  assign  it  to  a  bank 
or  finance  company  at  a  “discount.” 
This  discount  is  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  sales  price  (less  the  down 
payment)  and  the  contract  or  time- 
sales  price.  Frequently  the  finance 
agency  will  permit  “their”  dealers— 
those  from  whom  they  regularly  buy 
contracts  —  to  accept  customer  pay¬ 
ments  at  the  store.  In  turn,  these 
remittances  are  forwarded  to  the  con¬ 
tract  holder.  For  this  reason,  the 
customer  may  get  an  affirmative  an- 
sw’er  to  his  question,  “Do  I  pay  here?” 
He  often  gets  a  payment  book  from 
a  bank  or  finance  company,  too.  This 
practice  is  not  inherently  bad,  but  it 
is  frequently  baffhng.  An  awareness 
that  such  things  happen  can  forestall 
the  bewilderment  arising  from  owing 
money  to  someone  other  than  the 
retailer. 

NON-PAYMENT  PROBLEMS.  Too 
often  the  allure  of  the  ads  is  great. 
The  consumer  is  attracted  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  dazzling  merchandise  and 
easy  terms.  Much  unnecessary  finan¬ 
cing  is  done  just  to  satisfy  a  sudden, 


TAYLOR  I.  MORRIS,  JR. 

New  Castle  (Ind.)  Junior  High  School 

later  questionable,  need.  Often  it  is 
an  urge  not  only  to  keep  up  with,  but 
to  outdo,  the  Joneses. 

People  who  make  it  possible  for 
others  to  “buy  now  and  pay  later” 
have  hearts.  They  also  have  profit 
motives.  Repossessed  merchandise 
frequently  costs  them  money,  and  it 
invariably  costs  them  public  good  will. 
In  most  cases,  genuine  reasons  for 
non-payment,  such  as  unemployment, 
serious  illness,  or  a  change  of  jobs 
will  enable  the  creditor  to  work  out  a 
solution.  It  is  important,  however,  for 
the  debtor  to  come  forward  with  the 
explanation.  Sadly,  many  people  con¬ 
fronted  with  repayment  problems  will 
seek  to  hide  from  the  finance  agency 
or  make  no  attempt  to  contact  it  in 
order  to  explain  their  situation.  Those 
who  make  the  effort  find  that  re¬ 
financing,  temporary  w^aiver  of  pay¬ 
ment,  or  partial  payment  can  solve 
their  difficulty.  The  cost  is  usually 
reasonable  compared  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  equity  if  repossession 
becomes  necessary. 

Most  sttidents,  and  perhaps  many 
teachers,  do  not  know  that  title  for 
goods  purchased  on  a  conditional 
sales  contract  remains  with  the  seller 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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AN 

OUNCE 

OF 

PREVENTION  . . . 

Preventive  Discipline 
Promotes  Effective  Teaching 


I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


G(X)D  class  discipline  is  a 

prerequisite  to  effective  teach¬ 
ing.  itie  tension  of  teaching  is  in¬ 
creased  when  disciplinary  problems 
occur.  Moreover,  learning  is  impaired 
when  the  proper  class  atmosphere  is 
lacking.  For  this  reason  the  teacher 
must  give  his  fullest  attention  to  the 
question  of  proper  class  behavior. 

The  pointers  listed  here  are  pre¬ 
sented  briefly  as  a  basis  for  preventive 
discipline.  The  underlying  idea  is  that 
students  must  realize  that:  (a)  both 
teacher  and  class  are  striving  for  one 
thing  in  common,  (b)  the  teacher  is 
there  to  help  the  students,  and  (c) 
any  misbehavior  is  a  breach  of  faith. 

►  Be  on  the  scene  before  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Make  them  to  feel  that  they 
are  entering  your  room,  not  that  you 
are  coming  to  them. 

►  Train  students  to  enter  the  room 
in  an  orderly  manner,  go  to  their 
seats  immediately,  open  a  notebook, 
copy  the  assignment  and  start  on  a 
specific  task  at  once.  If  they  start 
socializing  or  dawdling,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  lesson  will  be  delayed  and 
disciplinary  problems  will  arise. 

►  Your  bearing  should  show  that  you 
expect  perfect  order,  that  a  peaceful 
and  pleasant  environment  is  the  only 
one  in  which  you  operate. 

►  Get  to  know  your  students  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Anonymity  shields 
the  disorderly  person  and  encourages 
further  infractions. 

►  Make  certain  that  you  have  every¬ 
one’s  attention  before  you  start  the 
lesson.  Stop  work  when  you  detect 
the  slightest  murmur.  Glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  guilty  student  and 
make  a  pencil  notation  in  your  record. 
Let  the  class  see  you  do  this.  Don’t 
be  overanxious  about  covering  the 
work  until  proper  class  discipline  is 
assured. 

►  Let  students  see  that  you  are  sys¬ 
tematic.  Have  work  on  the  boards 
when  they  enter  the  room.  Take 
attendance  while  the  class  is  copying 
the  assignment,  answering  a  brief 
examination  question,  or  just  solving 
a  warm-up  problem;  all  these  devices 
suggest  that  you  “keep  score”  and 
help  make  the  class  well-behaved. 

►  Hold  students  accountable.  Call 
for  absence  notes  or  missing  home¬ 
work  papers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  Challenge  the  very  first  one 


who  arrives  late  the  first  day.  Motion 
him  up  to  you,  talk  to  him  in  whis¬ 
pers,  and  have  the  latecomer  go 
somewhere  for  an  admittance  slip. 
The  class  will  not  know  exactly  what 
was  said,  but  what  they  surmise  will 
have  a  good  effect  on  discipline. 

►  Speak  in  a  low  voice,  but  dis¬ 
tinctly— clearly  enough  to  be  heard 
in  all  parts  of  the  room.  A  loud  voice 
is  just  noise;  a  subdued  voice  gives 
the  impression  of  serenity  and  de¬ 
mands  careful  attention.  Never  shout 
at  the  class.  You  can  talk  sternly  even 
in  a  low  voice— if  that  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  The  very  act  of  shouting  is  an 
admission  that  you’ve  lost  control. 

►  Take  your  own  instructions  seri¬ 
ously;  seriously  enough  to  remember 
that  you  gave  them.  Do  not  repeat 
them  day  after  day.  Directions  con¬ 
cerning  copying  of  the  assignment, 
having  one’s  textbook  and  other  nec¬ 
essary  materials  on  the  desk,  and 
ways  in  which  papers  are  to  be  passed 
need  not  be  given  each  day. 

►  Until  you  are  absolutely  certain 
that  there  is  a  proper  class  tone,  insist 
that  each  student  have  his  own  book 
on  his  desk.  Unless  you  are  in  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  classroom  situa¬ 
tion,  students  sharing  the  same  book 
will  yield  to  the  temptation  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  and  prevent  each 
other  from  learning. 

►  Give  one  instruction  at  a  time.  The 
piling  up  of  orders  is  confusing.  Be 
specific  in  your  directions  and  keep 
them  to  a  minimum.  Instead  of  ask¬ 
ing  the  class,  “May  I  have  your  atten¬ 
tion?”  and  then  giving  another  order, 
announce  casually,  but  clearly  and 
firmly,  “Will  all  of  you  please  direct 
your  attention  to  board  number  one.” 

►  Don’t  repeat  any  of  your  com¬ 
mands.  Repetition  encourages  poor 
work  habits  and  weakens  your  control. 

►  Don’t  talk  too  much.  A  noisy 
teacher  makes  a  noisy  class.  Ask  ques¬ 
tions  instead— and  give  the  students 
a  chance  to  answer  them. 

►  Get  all  of  your  students  into  the 
act:  you  will  prevent  their  minds 
from  wandering.  Call  on  all  the  stu¬ 
dents,  but  in  no  set  order.  Use  a 
simple  question  for  the  slow  learner, 
a  challenging  one  for  the  bri^t  stu« 
dent.  Be  quick  to  call  on  any  student 
as  soon  as  he  turns  his  head  toward 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Readin\ 
TYPIN’, 
and  ’Ritlimetic 


JOHN  L.  ROWE 

University  of  North  Dakota.  Grand  Forks 


Part  2:  TEACHING  PROCEDURES 


Teaching  the  experimental  typing  class  was  a  practice,  before  resuming  for  another  25  minutes. 

rare  privilege.  Because  the  grant  from  Smith-  This  short  recess  made  me  aware  of  two  things; 

Corona-Marchant  had  been  given  to  our  graduate  1.  The  students  were  completely  relaxed  and  un¬ 
school,  we  made  every  effort  to  include  our  graduate  usually  quiet  during  the  milk  break;  the  rest  period 

students  in  the  activities  of  the  experiment.  Four  of  was  definitely  needed. 

them  assisted  me;  they  were  available  in  the  class-  2.  The  students’  renewed  effort  after  the  milk 

room  to  give  individual  instruction  when  students  break  was  as  intense  as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning 
had  questions  and/  or  problems.  If  the  class  had  of  the  perio<l. 

been  conducted  over  a  longer  period  of  time— for  one  Comment:  Perhaps  we  should  have  milk  breaks 

year,  say— it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  in  our  high  school  and  college  classes! 
the  additional  personnel;  since  we  had  them,  we  put  The  hostess  also  cared  for  the  youngsters  while 

forth  every  effort  to  teach  a  year  of  typewriting  in  they  were  at  the  University.  It  was  necessary  for 

eight  weeks’  time.  someone  to  assist  them  in  their  adjustment  to  an 

An  administrative  assistant  proved  invaluable  to  adult  environment, 
the  experiment.  Acting  in  this  capacity  was  Arnold  In  addition,  we  had  a  full-time  secretary  who  was 

Bakke,  principal  of  a  Grand  Forks  elementary  school  responsible  for  ordering  and  dispensing  all  suppUes, 
and  a  testing  specialist.  He  made  a  noteworthy  con-  and  for  tape-recording  and  transcribing  each  class 

tribution  by  administering  the  educational  tests  to  session,  in  order  to  provide  a  permanent  record  of 

the  experimental  and  control  groups.  Furthermore,  all  learning  activities  and  achievement, 
since  I  hadn’t  taught  in  an  elementary  school  for 

over  twenty  years  and  had  doubts  about  my  ability  Materials  Used  in  Teaching 

to  deal  with  third-  and  fourth- graders,  I  wanted  him  The  class  exercises  in  learning  to  typewrite  were 

around  “just  in  case.’’  My  fears  never  materialized,  developeil  by  adapting  materials  from  Gregg  Type- 

however,  because  of  the  unusual  interest  displayed  writing.  Second  Edition  (Rowe  and  Lloyd)  to  the 

by  the  group.  Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  the  type-  reading-comprehension  level  of  the  students.  Other 

writing  teaching  procedures  used  with  elementary  instructional  materials  used  were  adapted  from  spell- 

students  differed  very  little  from  those  used  in  high  ing,  reading,  and  composition  books  especially 

school  and  college  classes.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bakke  designed  for  third-  and  fourth-grade  students.  This 

contributed  vastly  to  the  suc'cess  of  the  experiment.  was  the  most  time-consiiming,  yet  most  interesting. 

His  knowledge  of  methodology  in  vocabulary  devel-  activity  associated  with  the  experiment.  There  are 

opment  and  reading  comprehension  saved  me  many  presently  no  available  published  materials  for  teach- 

hours  of  research.  ing  youngsters  to  typewrite  (and  incorporating 

Also  assisting  in  the  experiment  was  a  hostess,  phases  of  the  learning  process)  at  this  age  level, 
who  was  an  elementary-education  major  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  arranged  for  the  “milk  break”  activities.  Equipment 

Even  high  school  and  college  students  often  find  an  Standard  typewriting  tables  used  for  typewriting 

intensive  50-minute  typewriting  skill-building  period  instruction  in  high  schools  and  colleges  could  not  be 

difficult  to  take.  To  relieve  the  urgency  and  tension  used  for  a  class  of  third-  and  fourth-graders;  and, 

associated  with  long  periods  of  practice,  we  took  a  until  last  summer,  no  typewriter  furniture  had  been 

10-minute  milk  break  after  25  minutes  of  intensive  designed  for  this  age  group.  However,  after  seeking 
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An  experiment  in  teaching  portable  electric  typing  to  third-  and  fourth-graders 


READING  TYPIN',  'RITHMETIC 


Students  were  in  earnest  throughout  the  course 


The  "milk  break"  provided  an  indispensable  rest 


Class  visitors  watch  Miss  Secretary  of  1970 
This  kind  of  concentration  was  typical 


the  advice  of  elementary-education  consultants,  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  School  Furniture  Company  provided  specially  de¬ 
signed  tables  and  chairs,  in  several  pastel  shades,  for  the 
varying  arm  lengths  and  heights  of  the  students. 

The  24  Smith-Corona  electric  portable  typewriters  were 
of  four  different  colors— green,  pink,  blue,  and  beige. 
Students  were  rotated  to  a  different-colored  machine  at 
the  end  of  each  two- week  period.  (The  boys  and  girls 
were,  to  put  it  mildly,  enthusiastic  about  this  rotation  plan. 
They  definitely  favored  the  pink  and  blue  typewriters. 
At  times,  the  persuasion  exhibited  by  individual  students 
to  retain  their  pink  typewriters  would  equal  our  most 
articulate  pohtical  campaigners.) 

In  setting  up  our  typewriting  classroom,  we  had  the 
assistance  of  the  art  department  of  the  University  in  all 
matters  of  color  design.  The  class  was  conducted  in  a 
specially  designed  room  with  complementing  ivory  and 
dawn-gray  walls.  In  this  attractive  setting  were  placed 
the  pastel-colored  machines  and  the  furniture  with  its 
light  finish.  The  result  was  a  most  pleasant  learning  and 
teaching  atmosphere. 

A  piano  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  classroom 
equipment.  I  used  this  instrument  daily  to  develop  the 
desired  touch,  so  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  typewriting 
skill.  The  students  typed  to  rhythmic  musical  selections, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Latin  style  to  suggest  precision 
stroking,  and  the  forearm  rotational  stroke  in  particular. 
Although  Latin  music  in  general  was  preferred  by  the 
group,  the  particular  favorite  was  the  samba  (American 
style).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  precision  rhythm  asso¬ 
ciated  with  certain  Spanish  tempos  contributed  to  their 
fine  stroking  patterns.  A  possible  consideration  for  future 
research  might  be  to  determine  further  the  validity  of 
music— particularly  Latin  music— as  an  instrument  in  devel¬ 
oping  typing  touch. 

Pretesting  Procedures 

Both  groups,  experimental  and  control,  were  given  the 
California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  (Elemen¬ 
tary  1957,  S-Form).  Also,  an  achievement  test  was  ad¬ 
ministered,  measuring  reading  comprehension,  spelling, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  and  word  usage.  All  these  items 
are  associated  with  learning  achievement  and  are  the 
measurable  items  for  growth  in  the  learning  process.  It 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  students’  previous  achieve¬ 
ments  in  these  areas  in  order  to  measure  accurately  their 
growth  in  the  learning  process  at  the  end  of  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

Both  groups  also  took  a  motor-dexterity  (pegboard 
placement)  test.  In  addition,  the  students’  longhand 
writing  rates  were  obtained  before  and  after  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  experiment.  (An  ordinary  copying  exercise  was  given 
for  this  measurement.) 

The  typewriting  tests  used  to  measure  skill  achievement 
during  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  were  one  minute 
in  length.  The  scores  presented  were  all  based  on  new 
material— material  that  had  not  been  practiced  previously. 
The  words-per-minute  attained  were  based  on  five-stroke 
words,  a  uniform  measuring  method  to  determine  words 
per  minute  in  calculating  typing  speed.  The  results 
achieved  on  these  particular  sentences  will  be  presented 
in  the  next,  and  last,  installment  of  this  report, 

(Next  month;  Restdts  of  the  Experimental  Study) 


Graduate  assistants  help  with  students'  problems 
An  Air  Force  staff  man  calls  for  his  daughter  after  class 


Latin  music  helped  greatly  In  developing  correct  touch 
The  youngsters  followed  directions  with  enthusiasm 


The  author  compared  the  most  commonly  used  words  in 
business  with  the  most  commonly  misspelled  words  in  general. 
Here  is  the  result,  a  must  for  all  shorthand  students  .  .  . 


A  LIST  OF  THE  MOST  MISSPELLED  WORDS 


AGNES  TITKEMEYER#  Graduate  Student,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing 


Despite  attempts  to  simplify 

the  spelling  of  words,  the  spell¬ 
ing  problem  still  plagues  business 
teachers.  Surveys  of  beginning  office 
workers  by  Amanda  H.  Schueete 
(1950),  Truselle  Harvey  (1947),  and 
Ruth  I.  Anderson  (1949)  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  spelling  ranks  fourth  in 
the  list  of  training  deficiencies  among 
lieginning  office  workers. 

For  many  years,  the  problem  of 
spelling  has  interested  people,  espe¬ 
cially  Dr.  Ernest  Horn,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  Doctor  Horn  surmised 
as  long  ago  as  1919  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  depend  solely  on  the 
incidental  teaching  of  spelling.  He 
was  a  strong  believer,  however,  in 
teaching  only  those  words  that  stu¬ 
dents  did  not  know  how  to  spell. 

Teaching  spelling  may  not  be  such 
an  overwhelming  task  if  we  follow 
Doctor  Horn’s  advice.  From  past 
studies,  we  can  locate  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  words  in  business  letters. 
These  words  were  published  in  1943 
in  a  book  entitled  The  Basic  Vocab¬ 
ulary  of  Business  Letters,  compiled  by 
Doctor  Horn  and  Thelma  Peterson. 

There  are  many  available  lists  of 
c-ommonly  misspelled  words,  but  until 
now  there  has  been  no  list  that  indi¬ 
cates  how  frequently  these  words 
appear  in  business  letters.  Therefore, 
I  have  compiled  the  list  of  words 
that  appears  at  the  end  of  this  article 
from  those  words  that  appear  on  more 
than  one  list  of  misspelled  words  and 
also  on  the  Horn-Peterson  list  of  the 
7,000  most  commonly  used  words  in 
business  letters. 

Seven  lists  were  referred  to  in 


making  up  the  composite  list  of  com¬ 
monly  misspelled  words.  They  were: 

1.  George  A.  Martin’s  50  most 
frequently  misspelled  words,  which 
appear  in  the  marginal  reminders  and 
the  theory  word  lists  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  Simplified  and 
Gregg  Dictation  Simplified  (Journal 
of  Business  Education,  January, 
19.56). 

2.  Forest  O.  Greenwood’s  50  most 
difficult  words  for  high  school  seniors, 
determined  by  the  students’  inability 
to  recognize  words  in  incorrect  form 
and  to  spell  them  correctly  (Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Iowa,  1929). 

3.  a.  Thomas  Clark  Pollock’s  175 
words  misspelled  50  or  more  times, 
from  about  31,000  misspellings  re¬ 
ported  by  599  college  teachers  'in 
52  colleges. 

b.  Pollock’s  misspellings  re¬ 
ported  from  selected  seventh,  eighth, 
and  twelfth  grade  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  (College  English,  November, 
1954). 

4.  Remington  Rand’s  500  most  fre¬ 
quently  misspelled  words. 

5.  A  list  of  420  words  often  mis¬ 
spelled  by  college  students,  from  the 
MacMillan  Handhodk  of  English. 

6.  Marion  D.  Wendtland’s  100 
commonly  misspelled  words  ( Business 
Edtication  World,  May,  1939). 

7.  Robert  Fisher’s  “Words  Fre- 
qtiently  Gonfused,”  from  Intensive 
Clerical  and  Civil  Service  Training 
( South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  1943). 

Thus,  this  list  of  misspelled  words 
includes  only  those  words  that  are 
likely  to  be  encoimtered  in  business. 


It  is  the  ideal  list,  therefore,  for  any 
shorthand  class.  It  should  be  used 
frequently  in  practice  sentences  and 
letters  and  proofreading  exercises. 

Since  the  most  direct  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  spelling,  however,  is  to  give  a 
spelling  test,  why  not  devote  one 
period  of  your  shortland  class  to  test¬ 
ing  your  students  on  these  words? 
After  the  tests  are  graded,  let  the 
students  study  their  misspelled  words 
and  then  give  them  another  test. 
Spelling  authorities  differ  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  correct  spellings  needed  before 
a  student  has  learned  the  correct 
spelling;  but,  because  of  the  limited 
time  available  in  shorthand  classes, 
three  correct  spellings  should  indi¬ 
cate  that  students  are  aware  of  the 
correct  spelling.  This  testing  might 
profitably  be  done  at  the  start  of 
the  term  in  beginning  shorthand  in 
order  to  identify  those  in  the  class 
who  are  poor  spellers.  (It  may  even 
be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  prognostic 
tests  that  predict  the  probable  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  student  in  shorthand.) 
If  a  student  misses  as  many  as  100 
words,  assistance  from  the  teacher 
is  obviously  required.  Then  extra 
time  must  be  spent  outside  class  in 
order  to  improve  spelling. 

From  his  surveys.  Doctor  Horn 
found  that  4,000  words  comprise  ap¬ 
proximately  98  per  cent  of  the  words 
that  are  most  commonly  found  in  an 
adult’s  writing  vocabulary.  If  desired, 
the  list  of  words  that  follows  can  be 
considerably  shortened  by  using  only 
those  appearing  among  the  first  4,000 
most  commonly  used  words  in  busi¬ 
ness  letters.  (The  present  list  is  based 
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on  all  7,000  words  in  the  Hom- 
Peterson  list.)  This  will  eliminate  all 
words  after  the  word  “wholly,”  plus 
a  few  words  before  it. 

Here  is  how  to  interpret  this  list. 
In  general,  the  earlier  a  word  ap¬ 
pears,  the  more  often  it  is  misspelled. 
But  the  frequency  with  which  a  word 
is  used  is  as  important  as  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  it  is  misspelled. 
The  number  appearing  after  each 
word,  therefore,  indicates  whether 
the  word  is  frequently  used— the 
smaller  the  number,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  the  word.  Those  words  num¬ 
bered  “1”  fall  among  the  first  thou¬ 
sand  on  the  Hom-Peterson  list;  those 
numbered  "2”  fall  among  the  second 
thousand  of  most  commonly  xised 
words,  etc.  The  letter  “a”  stands  for 
the  first  half  of  each  thousand  words 
and  the  letter  "b”  for  the  second  half 
of  each  thousand  words.  Thus,  “lb” 
represents  a  word  in  the  second  half 
of  the  first  thousand  words,  and  “3a” 
represents  a  word  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  thousand,  etc. 

Assuming  that  the  more  lists  of 
misspelled  words  a  word  appears  on 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  misspelled, 
the  words  were  first  separated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  lists  on 
which  they  appeared  (from  six  lists 
down  to  two).  They  were  then 
grouped  alphabetically,  according  to 
their  frequency  (every  1,000  words) 
of  appearance.  Thus,  this  sequence  of 
misspelled  words  in  business  is  not 
given  in  the  exact  order,  but  rather 
in  successive  groups— for  each  1,000 
words  on  the*  Hom-Peterson  list— ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically. 


WORDS  ON  SIX  LISTS 
occasion  lb 
recommend  lb 
occurred  2a 

WORDS  ON  rive  usrs 

equipped  2b 
principal  2a 
superintendent  2a 
all  right  3b 
accommodate  3a 
disappoint  3a 
existence  4b 
personnel  4b 
questionnaire  4a 

WORDS  ON  FOUR  USTS 
develop  2a 
lose  2b 
possession  2a 
privilege  2a 
proceed  2a 
criticism  3a 
height  3b 
immediately  3b 
psychology  3b 
stationery  3b 
affect  4a 
attendance  4a 
incidentally  4  a 
principle  4b 
benefited  5a 
conscientious  5a 
eligible  5a 
grammar  5b 
occurrence  5b 
embarrass  6a 
noticeable  7a 

WORDS  ON  THREE  LISTS 
accept  la 
business  la 
convenience  la 
definite  lb 
description  lb 
effect  lb 
extension  lb 
judgment  lb 

(2nd:  judgement) 
necessary  la 
personal  la 
quantity  lb 
receive  la 
reference  la 
separate  la 
similar  lb 
their  la 
undoubtedly  lb 
whether  la 
analysis  2b 
across  2b 
appearance  2b 
foreign  2a 
fourth  2a 
government  2a 
loose  2b 
omitted  2a 
pamphlet  2b 
practical  2b 
preferred  2b 
unnecessary  2b 
weather  2a 
apparent  3a 
calendar  3a 
collateral  3a 
professor  3a 
strictly  3a 
acquaintance  4a 
controversy  4a 


exceed  4a 
laboratory  4a 
maintenance  4b 
omission  4a 
procedure  4a 
speech  4a 
stationary  4b 
surprise  4b 
analyze  5a 

(2nd:  analyse) 
governor  5a 
legitimate  5a 
brilliant  7b 
criticize  7b 
(2nd:  criticise) 
repetition  7a 
seized  7a 

WORDS  ON  TWO  LISTS 
already  la 
among  lb 
arrangement  lb 
beginning  lb 
canceled  lb 

(2nd:  cancelled) 
coming  la 
committee  lb 
confident  lb 
convenient  lb 
difference  lb 
endeavor  lb 
especially  lb 
except  lb 
experience  lb 
explanation  lb 
inconvenience  lb 
its  la 

mortgage  lb 
oblige  la 
opportunity  la 
original  la 
paid  la 
practically  lb 
probably  la 
really  lb 
referred  la 
referring  la 
there  la 
too  la 
using  lb 
volume  lb 
writing  la 
acknowledgment  2a 
(2nd:  acknowledge' 
ment) 

attorneys  2b 
busy  2b 
excellent  2a 
familiar  2b 
February  2a 
finally  2b 
formerly  2b 
guarantee  2a 
knowledge  2a 
library  2a 
management  2b 
partial  2b 
pleasant  2a 
recommendation  2a 
respectfully  2b 
respectively  2b 
schedule  2a 
secretary  2a 
transferred  2a 
inually  2a 
voucher  2b 
Wednesday  2a 
accident  3a 
accommodation  3a 
accompanying  .3b 


accrued  3a 
altogether  3a 
argument  3b 
bankruptcy  3a 
beneficial  3b 
capital  3a 
choose  3b 
correspondent  3b 
courteous  3a 
cylinder  3b 
delinquent  3b 
describe  3b 
development  3a 
eliminate  3a 
grateful  3b 
interfere  3b 
lead  3a 
led  3a 
liable  3b 
miscellaneous  3b 
occasionally  3a 
occur  3a 
planned  3a 
prominent  3b 
quiet  3a 
sense  3b 
specifically  3b 
studying  3b 
succeed  3b 
thorough  3a 
useful  3a 
accumulate  4a 
apparatus  4b 
appropriate  4b 
canvas  4b 
canvass  4a 
comparative  4b 
compliment  4b 
continuous  4b 
gauge  4b 
(2nd:  gage) 
kindergarten  4b 
license  4b 
mileage  4a 
performance  4b 
wholly  4a 
alleg^  5a 
carburetor  5a 
controlling  5b 
counsel  5a 
exhaust  5a 
formally  5a 
fulfill  5b 
(2nd:  fulfil) 
guidance  5a 
handkerchief  5a 
persuade  5a 
preceding  5a 
pursue  5a 
chose  6a 
corps  6b 
dictionary  6a 
disastrous  6a 
erroneous  6a 
intelligence  6a 
mathematics  6a 
origin  6b 
accessible  7a 
allotted  7a 
capitol  7b 
characteristic  7b 
complement  7a 
concede  7a 
controlled  7a 
dormitory  7a 
extraordinary  7b 
leisure  7a 
optimistic  7a 
permissible  7a 
welfare  7a 
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Electric 


ths  n6w  look 

tell  you  —  this  is  new.  The  alive,  eager 

in  typing  response  of  the  individually  adjustable 
keyboard  ...  the  new  IBM  13*  Quiet-Glide 
efficiency  Carriage  that  ends  the  crash  of  carriage 

stops  .  .  .  these  and  26  other  engineer¬ 
ing  achievements  make  teaching  easier, 
help  students  advance  more  rapidly.  De¬ 
pendable,  easy  to  maintain  —  this  is  the 
world’s  finest  teaching  typewriter. 

IBM 


*  THE  STUDENT'S  ROLE 
IN  THE  QUALITY  APPROACH 

Third  of  four  articles  on 

The  Quality  Approach  to  Typing 

Seattle  has  developed  a  strong  typing  program 
by  combining  continuous  research 
with  city-wide  co-ordination  of  methods  and  goals 

V  “•  _!■> 

1 

MARGARET  S .  ROBERTS 
Garfield  High  School 
Seattle ,  Wash. 

WILLIAM  CALLER 
Ballard  High  School 
Seattle ,  Wash. 


IN  ORDER  to  understand  the  aims 
and  effectiveness  of  a  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  one  must  study  the  reactions  of  the 
students  involved.  In  the  next  (ami  last) 
article  of  this  series,  we  shall  attempt,  in  an 
objective  evaluation,  to  analyze  the  findings 
and  measure  the  achievement  of  the  Quality 
Approach.  In  this  article,  however,  we  hope 
that  you  will  obtain  an  impression  ...  a 
flavor  ...  a  feeling  ...  an  emotion  .  .  . 
about  the  Quality  Approach  through  a  con¬ 
temporary  device  for  gaining  an  insight  into 
a  persons  attitudes— the  *‘unguided  inter¬ 
view.”  From  our  “location”  behiml  the  one¬ 
way  glass,  let's  study  the  students  as  they 
express  themselves  freely  about  the  experi¬ 
ences  they  have  had  in  their  “Quality  Ap¬ 
proach”  classes. 

M.S.R.  and  W.C. 


I  HAD  a  problem— keeping  my  eyes  on  the  copy 

I  remember  that,  on  the  second  day  of  Typing  1, 
Miss  Quality  tagged  me  as  a  “swivel  head.”  She  wasn’t 
a  bit  sympathetic  when  I  told  her  that  I  just  couldn’t 
help  it— if  I  was  going  to  type  as  fast  and  as  accurately 
as  the  other  kids,  I  just  had  to  look  at  my  fingers.  She 
told  me  firmly  that  I  didn’t  have  to  take  this  subject  to 
learn  to  “type”— by  studying  the  manual  that  comes  with 
a  typewriter,  I  could  learn  a  system  of  typing  on  my 
own.  In  this  class,  however,  she  .said,  we  were  learning 
the  touch  sysieni  of  typing,  because  it  has  proved  to  lx? 
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much  faster,  more  accurate,  and  far  less  fatiguing  than 
any  hunt-and-peck  system.  She  let  me  know  that  I’d 
either  learn  the  touch  system  or  flunk! 

When  she  finally  got  through  to  me,  it  was  as  simple 
as  ABC.  A,  I  had  to  learn  the  location  of  each  key  and 
be  able  to  strike  it  without  looking;  B,  I  had  to  get  some 
extra  practice— even  if  it  was  on  a  paper  keyboard;  and 
C,  I  had  to  have  complete  confidence  in  my  teacher  and 
carry  out  instructions  and  suggestions  to  the  letter. 

The  steps  were  simple,  but  definitely  not  easy!  Miss 
Quality  was  on  me  every  second.  My  name  was  put  on 
the  board;  I  had  to  keep  a  record  of  every  time  I  looked 
at  the  keys  on  each  exercise.  And  what’s  worse,  she 
splashed  a  fat  E  on  everything  I  typed  if  I  looked 
while  I  did  it.  I  sure  had  a  mad  on  for  her  at  the 
time,  but  I  love  her  now— now  that  I’ve  learned  to  keep 
my  eyes  on  my  copy.  Using  blank  keyboard,  covering 
your  keys,  typing  with  the  ribbon  lever  on  stencil  and 
carbon  copy,  and  other  gimmicks  are  for  the  birds. 
They’re  crutches  or  soothing  pills  that  help  you  to  live 
with  your  bad  habit.  If  you  really  want  to  learn  the 
touch  system,  you  can! 

J'inJa  n 


Bob,  the  new  kid,  was  real  losti 

Mr.  Quality  introduced  me  to  the  new  .student  who 
was  going  to  sit  next  to  me  and  asked  me  to  help  him 
with  our  routine.  What  an  experience! 

Right  off.  Bob  forgot  to  head  his  paper.  Well,  Mr. 
Quality  has  so  many  papers  to  check  that  unidentified 
ones  go  into  the  circular  file  (waste  basket).  I  finally 
got  him  going  on  the  instruction  sheet  when  Mr.  Quality 
called,  “Carriage!”  After  my  warmups,  I  had  taken  a 
few  seconds  to  draw  a  line  by  using  the  carriage  and 
my  pencil,  marked  my  correct  lines,  recorded  my  grade 
on  the  record  sheet,  studied  notes  on  the  instruction 
sheet,  and  started  typing  the  symbol  exercise  that  was 
referred  to  on  the  board.  At  .Mr.  Quality’s  command,  I 
flipped  my  carriage,  then  turned  to  Bob.  He  was  just 
sitting  there  helpless-like,  mumbling,  “What’s  happening?” 

I  explained  that  Mr.  Quality  has  a  .set  of  commands 
that  we  all  try  to  carry  out  in  le.ss  than  a  second. 
“Carriage!”  means;  No  matter  what  you  are  doing,  you 

flip  your  carriage  fast  (but  soft),  put  your  hands  in 

your  lap,  and  listen  for  instructions.  “Heels!”  means: 
Click  your  heels  on  the  floor,  straighten  your  back,  level 
your  wrists,  check  how  close  you  are  to  the  typewriter, 
but  keep  typing.  “Paper  out!”  means:  “Whisper”  out 

what  you  have  in  your  typewriter  right  now— not  a  sec¬ 

ond’s  delay  or  the  slightest  gritiding  sound.  “Freeze!” 
means;  Don’t  move  a  muscle  while  the  teacher  tells  you 


something  important;  then  continue  with  what  you  were 
doing.  “Papers  front!”  means:  Get  your  paper  to  the  guy 
in  front  of  you  .so  that  all  the  cla.ss  papers  will  be  in 
Mr.  Quality’s  hands  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Bob  was  trying  to  get  all  the  stuff  I  was  telling  him, 
but  I  knew  he  was  becoming  more  confused  by  the 
minute.  I  was  about  to  cheer  him  tip,  when  Mr,  Quality 
started  to  tell  us  what  kinds  of  errors  we  had  made  in 
the  Pink  Sheet  test.  Bob  started  to  ask  what  the  Pink 
Sheet  was,  but  I  had  to  shush  him  because  you  don’t 
talk,  mess  with  your  typiewriter,  or  check  your  paper 
while  the  teacher’s  talking.  Later  I  explained  that  the 
Pink  Sheet  was  our  weekly  achievement  test  on  straight 
copy  and  numbers.  Bob  also  wanted  to  know  about  the 
teacher’s  remarks  in  connection  with  pniofreading.  I  tokl 
him  he  was  really  in  for  it  if  he  turned  in  a  timed  writing 
or  problem  that  did  not  have  every  error  circled.  What’s 
more,  I  said,  if  Mr.  Quality  shows  you  your  paper  with 
a  “p”  (proofreading  error),  you  can’t  type  until  you 
find  the  error.  (It  took  me  about  five  minutes  once!) 

A  little  later,  while  we  were  typing  a  letter,  we  were 
told  to  use  an  eraser.  I  glanced  over  to  check  on  Bob 
—and,  without  thinking,  snatched  the  eraser  from  his 
hand!  I  told  him  to  watch  out,  because,  next  to  beating 
little  old  ladies,  just  about  the  worst  thing  you  could  do 
is  to  erase  into  your  typewriter.  He  composed  himself 
and  laughed,  and  I  showed  him  how  to  hold  the  margin- 
release  key  down  and  move  the  carriage  to  the  extreme 
left  or  right.  I  told  him  I  got  caught  being  careless  once 
and  had  to  clean  all  the  typewriters  in  the  whole  row 
before  I  was  permitted  to  type  again. 

Quite  suddenly,  Mr,  Quality  started  counting,  “8.  .  . 
7.  .  .6.  .  .”  I  quickly  told  Bob  that  this  was  the  count¬ 
down  and  that,  by  the  time  the  teacher  got  to  “1,”  you 
were  supposed  to  make  sure  you  were  on  the  right 
exercise  or  timed  write  (Mr.  Quality  always  puts  it  on 
the  board),  had  set  your  tab  stops,  checked  your  spac¬ 
ing  lever,  reviewed  your  posture,  and  were  ready  when 
he  called,  “Begin!”  After  the  timed  writing.  Bob  raised 
his  hand.  I  asked  him  what  was  up,  and  he  said  his 
typewriter  was  broken— it  didn’t  move.  I  told  him  that 
Mr.  Quality  was  really  busy  trying  to  give  us  all  the 
individual  attention  he  could,  and  that  we  shouldn’t 
call  him  unless  it  was  important.  We’ve  lieen  taught  to 
check  our  machines  before  we  call  him.  If  your  type¬ 
writer  doesn’t  print,  check  the  stencil  lever  or  see  if 
the  ribbon  has  reversed.  If  the  carriage  doesn’t  move, 
make  sure  that  a  Ixiok  or  .something  isn’t  stopping  it,  or 
that  you  didn’t  accidentally  snap  the  right  margin  key 
(which  was  what  Bob  had  done). 

Mr.  Quality  kept  coming  over  to  help  and  encourage 
Bob.  He  told  me  that  Bob’s  typewriter  was  tix)  low  and 
asked  me  to  help  him  adjust  it.  I  told  Bob  we  had  only 
one  way  to  move  the  typewriter  .so  that  the  desks,  the 
typewriter,  or  the  mover  wouldn’t  be  damaged.  You 
stand,  keep  your  back  straight,  gra.sp  the  typewriter  by 
the  front  and  back,  put  it  on  your  chair,  slide  the  chair 
out  of  the  way,  and  adjust  the  de.sk.  (Our  desks  are 
.  adjusted  by  sliding  out  the  Ixiard  the  typewriter  rests 
on  and  slipping  it  into  a  different  .set  of  gnxives.)  You 
then  reverse  the  process  to  get  the  typewriter  back 
on  the  desk. 

During  the  next  timed  writing,  the  strain  was  starting 
to  show,  and  Bob  threw  his  carriage  extra  hard  when 
he  made  an  error.  Boy,  I  had  to  give  him  the  royal 
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wordi  As  many  as  seven  different  kids  use  his  type¬ 
writer  during  the  day,  it  costs  a  lot  to  buy  a  typewriter, 
and  it  costs  a  lot  to  repair  it.  Unless  we’re  capable  of 
controlling  our  tempers,  we’re  not  capable  of  learning 
to  type— and  won’t  be  permitted  to! 

Before  the  end  of  the  period,  Bob  recorded  in  the 
wrong  column  on  his  Green  Sheet  (record  sheet),  was 
still  slow  in  carrying  out  instructions,  and  wasn’t  very 
neat— or  even  legible— in  writing  on  his  papers  and 
Green  Sheet.  He  was  poor  at  taking  dictation,  composing 
at  the  typewriter,  and  typing  numbers;  he  didn’t  follow 
Mr.  Quality  very  well  at  the  board  or  demonstration 
stand;  and  he  was  guilty  of  a  dozen  other  things.  By 
the  end  of  the  period,  he  was  really  lost.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  there’s  an  awful  lot  to  learn  in  this  class! 
How  did  I  ever  learn  it  all? 


How's  this  for  control,  Mrs.  Quality? 


Every  time  I  ask  my  typing  teacher  this  question, 
she  winks  and  says  something  about  some  people  always 
being  preoccupied  with  speed.  We  both  laugh,  because 
for  the  past  six  weeks  I  haven’t  made  more  than  three 
errors  on  any  3-minute  timed  writing,  and  every  week 
iny  spet‘d  has  increased!  Yes,  we  laugh  now— but  it  was 
no  laughing  matter  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

I  was  trying  to  type  as  fast  as  I  could,  so  I’d  be 
able  to  beat  my  friend,  who  was  going  to  another  school. 
HLs  teacher  tokl  him  that  it  was  more  important  to  type 
as  fast  as  he  possibly  could  and  that  errors  would  auto¬ 
matically  fade  away  after  a  while.  It  sounded  good  to 
him— and  to  me.  So  I  madly  pounded  away  at  my  type¬ 
writer— to  the  displeasure  of  Mrs.  Quality.  After  about 
a  week  of  treating  me  gentle-like,  she  lowered  the  boom. 
She  isolated  me  from  the  class  activity  and  told  me  I 
had  to  type  an  alphabetic  sentence  until  I  could  type 
it  accurately  in  her  presence.  I  wasn’t  allowed  to  type 
while  she  was  instructing  the  rest  of  the  class.  When 
1  was  ready,  I  was  to  raise  my  hand,  and  she’d  come  to 
me  when  she  was  free.  This  was  a  cinch,  I  thought. 

The  first  time  I  raised  my  hand,  I  typed  the  sentence 
without  an  error,  according  to  me— but  with  seven  errors, 
according  to  her!  I  blew  my  stack!  She  circled  a  floating 
capital,  a  sinking  2,  a  light  letter,  a  dark  letter,  two 
shadow  letters,  and  a  crowded  letter.  In  a  flash,  I  was 
sitting  on  a  lonely  chair  in  the  back  of  the  room, 
wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  at  the  meeting  she 
had  set  for  after  school  that  day. 
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When  I  came  in,  I  was  prepared  for  the  riot  act. 
Instead,  she  was  very  friendly  and  treated  me  like  an 
adultl  With  deep  conviction  and  sincerity,  she  explained 
in  detail  the  things  she  had  expressed  repeatedly  in 
class.  Most  of  the  errors  in  beginning  typing  are  tech¬ 
nique  errors,  she  said.  Using  good  techniques  results 
in  developing  good  typing  habits.  Good  typing  habits 
must  be  developed  from  the  beginning. 

She  then  had  me  type  a  line.  She  pointed  to  the 
many  shadow  letters  and  proved  to  me  that  I  was  punch¬ 
ing  the  keys  instead  of  snapping  them.  In  a  few  minutes, 
she  convinced  me  that  my  floating  caps  were  caused 
by  sloppy  shifting  habits;  sinking  letters  were  caused 
by  letting  my  wrists  fall;  my  light  and  dark  letters  were 
caused  by  my  not  demanding  full  performance  from 
every  finger;  and  spreading  and  crowding  were  caused 
by  poor  carriage  movement  or  “flow.”  To  prove  her 
point,  she  showed  me  my  last  timed  writing;  and  sure 
enough,  if  we  didn’t  count  technique  errors,  I  would 
have  had  only  two  random  errors— because  I  had  struck 
the  wrong  key  or  forgotten  to  space  properly. 

Gee,  Mrs.  Quality  was  smart!  I  promised  that  I’d 
really  try  to  do  better.  It  wasn’t  easy,  but  after  a 'week 
or  so  I  had  worked  my  way  back  into  the  class,  had 
shaken  off  most  of  my  bad  technique  habits,  and  actually 
started  to  find  that  I  was  getting  more  and  more  speed 
quite  naturally. 

I  really  had  it  made  when  my  friend  challenged  me 
to  a  typing  contest,  using  his  typewriter.  On  a  3-minute 
effort,  I  typed  7  words  a  minute  faster  then  he  did, 
and  without  a  single  error!  I  fiendishly  circled  thirteen 
errors  on  my  friend’s  paper,  according  to  Mrs.  Quality’s 
standards.  This  really  shook  my  friend,  so  I  tried  to 
comfort  him  by  saying  that  speed  was  built  into  some 
people,  and  I  just  happened  to  be  bom  with  a  little 
more  than  he  did.  Secretly,  however,  I  was  thinking 
what  a  wonderful  equalizer  it  was  to  have  a  teacher 
like  Mrs.  Quality  in  my  corner! 


How  did  I  loam  to  typo  so  fast? 

My  mother  asked  me  this  question,  after  seeing  my 
3-minute  timed  writing,  which  I  typed  at  76  warn  with 
one  error.  (You  see,  I  am  only  in  Typing  1.)  I  guess 
the  best  answer  is  that  I’m  lucky  to  have  Mr.  Quality 
for  my  teacher.  Even  though  he  said  I  was  “gifted” 
with  typing  ability,  I  know  that  I  c'ouldn’t  have  learned 
to  type  so  well  without  doing  a  lot  of  hard  work  under 
his  demanding  supervision. 
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Let  me  see  .  .  .  My  first  problem  was  developing 
faultless  technique  (eyes  on  the  copy,  snappy  stroking, 
smooth  spacebar  operation,  solid  posture,  level  hands, 
rapid  but  soft  carriage  return,  and  so  forth).  Next,  Mr. 
Quality  drilled  us  until  we  learned  to  operate  automat¬ 
ically  all  the  service  mechanisms  on  the  typewriter  (back¬ 
space,  margin  release,  tab  bar,  tab  set,  tab  clear,  shift 
lock,  etc.).  Oh,  I  almost  forgot— there  was  only  one  kind 
of  speed  Mr.  Quality  would  accept,  and  that  was  con¬ 
trolled  speed.  This  meant  that  if  you  had  good  tech¬ 
nique,  good  facility  with  the  typewriter,  and  good  print¬ 
like  copy,  you  could  type  as  fast  as  you  wanted— pro- 
vided  you  typed  with  less  than  one  error  a  minute! 

He  is  a  stickler  for  “carriage  flow.”  Although  the 
carriage  isn’t  supposed  to  move  with  the  precision  of  a 
fast-ticking  clock,  it  is  supposed  to  be  flowing— always. 
The  moment  the  carriage  falters,  we  ask  ourselves  why. 
In  my  own  experience,  shifting  for  capitals  was  the  first 
problem.  Although  Mr.  Quality  didn’t  type  rapidly  at 
the  demonstration  stand,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  when  he 
was  shifting,  because  he  did  it  so  smoothly.  It  took  long 
hours  of  practice  at  home  before  I  could  type  capitals 
with  speed  and  precision.  Later  my  “carriage  flow”  told 
me  of  letters  I  wasn’t  sure  about,  punctuation  that  wasn’t 
automatic  enough,  carriage  returning  that  wasn’t  syn¬ 
chronized,  difficult  letter  combinations  that  were  break¬ 
ing  my  rhythm,  and  long  or  unfamiliar  words  that  I  was 
encountering.  I  was  determined  not  to  be  identified  as  a 
“jerk-along”  (one  who  doesn’t  keep  his  carriage  flowing). 

Once  I  had  achieved  good  carriage  flow,  I  was  a 
pretty  good  typist.  But  if  I  wanted  to  be  better,  I  had 
to  learn  to  evaluate  my  efforts  more  critically.  As  I  typed, 
I  kept  alert  for  any  weaknesses  that  might  show  up. 
Once  I  identified  my  weaknesses,  I  recorded  them  on 
my  record  sheet  and  spent  every  spare  second  in  class 
—and  hours  outside  of  class— correcting  them.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Quality  that  the  speed  is  there;  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  remove  all  the  roadblocks,  so  that  we  can 
come  flashing  down  a  superhighway— but  with  complete 
control  and  full  alertness  to  any  sign  of  obstacles  ahead! 


Typing  problems— I  love  *eml 

This  statement  confused  Mom,  because  for  a  long 
time  she  was  quite  disturbed  about  the  fact  that  my 
top  typing  speed  was  only  about  40  warn.  (Without 
trying,  she  could  do  about  80  warn!)  At  first,  she  felt 
that  my  teacher  was  doing  a  lousy  job,  and  she  tried 
to  teach  me  the  way  she  had  learned  to  typ)e.  Finally 


.she  gave  up  and  stated  that,  as  far  as  typing  was  con¬ 
cerned,  I  was  a  hopeless  ca.se. 

One  day,  my  teacher  (Miss  Quality)  and  1  were 
pleasantly  surprised  at  my  l>eing  able  to  knock  off  A’s 
and  B’s  on  my  problem  work  (manuscripts,  tabulation 
problems,  letters).  It  was  then  that  I  challenged  Mom 
to  a  contest  to  see  who  could  type  a  tabidation  problem 
with  the  most  speed,  the  best  placement,  and  the  most 
accuracy.  At  first  she  just  laughed;  but,  sinc'e  she  was 
feeling  kind  of  gay,  she  decided  to  go  along  with  the 
gag.  When  I  told  her  to  begin,  she  took  out  a  ruler, 
measured  the  paper,  found  the  number  of  spaces  she 
had,  subtracted  the  spaces  she  used,  and  messed  around 
with  a  lot  of  other  arithmetic  before  she  touched  her 
typewriter.  After  seven  minutes  and  thirty-two  seconds, 
she  haughtily  handed  me  the  completed  problem.  I 
took  it  and  circled  three  typing  errors,  charged  her  an 
error  for  staggering  a  column  and  leaving  too  many 
spaces  between  two  columns,  and  scrawled  a  big,  fat  E 
on  her  paper,  as  Miss  Quality  would  have  done. 

Mom  really  flipped  and  defied  me  to  do  better.  With 
dramatic  confidence,  I  told  her  to  start  timing  me.  Four 
minutes  and  eleven  seconds  later,  I  handed  her  the 
same  problem,  perfectly  set  up  and  without  a  single 
error!  Instead  of  getting  sore  because  I  had  beaten  her. 
Mom  praised  me  and  wanted  to  know  how  I  had  learned 
to  do  problem  work  so  skillfully. 

I  started  by  explaining  how  we  learned  to  handle 
tabulation  problems.  Skills  and  understandings  relating 
to  tabulation  problems  were  gradually  introduced  on  our 
instruction  sheets  until  about  the  tenth  week  in  Typing 
1.  They  included  use  of  the  tab  mechanisms,  u.se  of  the 
tab  bar  between  cohimns  of  simple  words,  setting  up 
columns  with  words  of  different  lengths  and  columns  with 
easy  numbers,  centering  words  and  titles  with  the  back¬ 
space  key,  and  so  forth.  Throughout  all  instruction.  Miss 
Quality  used  a  challenging  problem-solving  approach  in¬ 
stead  of  a  spoon-feeding  one.  By  the  tenth  week,  many 
of  us  could  type  solid  numbers  as  fast  as  we  could  type 
straight  copy;  so  problems  containing  numbers  were  rela¬ 
tively  easy.  Finally,  through  the  application  of  a  highly 
perfected  backspacing  method  (our  method  requires  no 
arithmetic  for  either  horizontal  or  vertical  placement, 
will  work  on  any  size  of  paper  that  will  fit  the  type¬ 
writer,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  typing  .scale,  paper 
guide,  or  the  size  of  type),  most  of  \is  can  .set  up  and 
type  a  simple  5-column  tabulation  problem  on  a  half¬ 
sheet  of  paper  in  three  to  five  minutes. 

We  learned  to  handle  manuscripts  in  no  time  at  all. 
We  took  an  ordinary  timed  writing,  gave  it  a  title, 
skipped  15  double  spaces  after  the  first  paragraph  (which 
has  to  be  short),  and  continued  with  the  manu.script. 
VV'hen  most  or  all  of  us  got  to  the  third  line  of  the 
second  page,  time  was  called.  At  that  point,  we  had 
covered  all  we  needed  to  know  about  setting  up  an 
ordinary  manuscript  (how  far  down  to  start  the  title, 
setting  of  left  and  right  margins,  marking  the  bottom  of 
the  page  for  the  margin,  locating  the  top  margin  of 
the  second  page,  placing  the  page  numl>er,  etc.).  After 
typing  a  5-minute  manuscript  each  day  for  a  week  or  so, 
most  of  us  could  type  our  papers  or  reports  for  other 
subjects  with  pleasing  placement,  quality  typing,  and 
good  speed.  Two-page  letters  were  taught  in  the  same 
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way.  Learning  proper  placement  of  an  address  on  an 
envelope  was  a  snap.  We  simply  placed  a  barely  dis¬ 
cernible  dot  at  the  center  of  the  envelope,  then  started 
typing  the  address  a  line  below  and  about  a  half  inch 
to  the  left. 

Most  of  our  exercises,  I  told  Mom,  are  made  up  by 
the  teachers  in  the  business-education  department.  We 
have,  for  example,  a  single  page  of  tabulation  problems 
that  can  be  used  for  o\er  100  different  tabulation  exer¬ 
cises!  Here  Mom  intemipted  me,  dragged  my  dad  into 
the  room,  and  told  him  what  a  wonderful  typist  I  was. 
She  now  thought  that  the  schools  were  doing  a  spendid 
job,  and  she  was  glad  that  I  took  after  her!  At  this 
point,  my  dad  and  I  laughed,  because,  before  I  started 
to  do  problem  work.  Mom  thought  I  was  a  crummy 
typist  and  insisted  that  I  took  after  my  dad!  We  then 
agreed  that  I  was  never  meant  to  be  a  speed  typist, 
but  that,  with  the  methods  and  the  shortcuts  that  Miss 
Quality  had  taught  me,  I  would  be  able  to  make  good 
use  of  the  typing  skills  I  had. 

BoLD. 


JUST  typ0  off  pmriod—are  you  kidding? 

1  guess  my  girl  friend  was  annoyed  at  me  for  making 
such  a  sharp  reply;  but  I  get  pretty  impatient  with 
people  who  get  the  idea  that  typing  is  an  easy  subject. 
Let  me  give  you  a  stroke-by-stroke  account  of  today’s 
class. 

I  got  in  the  room  before  the  tardy  bell,  got  my  mate¬ 
rials,  and  was  on  the  third  line  of  the  instruction  sheet 
l>efore  the  tardy  bell  rang.  You  see,  you’re  supposed 
to  type  a  line  until  you  get  it  perfect  before  going  on 
to  the  next.  (If  you  start  a  line  and  make  a  mistake, 
you  have  to  finish  it  before  starting  another.)  Mrs.  Qual¬ 
ity  showed  me  my  Pink  Sheet  test  and  complimented 
me  on  my  1-minute  number  write,  but  she  was  ver\’ 
disappointed  because  I  proofread  wrong  on  my  straight 
CKipy.  It  took  me  about  a  minute  before  I  found  my 
error— I  forgot  to  put  two  spaces  after  a  period! 

In  about  five  or  six  minutes,  Mrs.  Quality  called  time, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  find  I  had  12  lines  perfect,  which 
was  worth  a  B.  This  I  recorded  promptly  on  my  record 
sheet,  along  with  my  Pink  Sheet  E  for  proofreading 
poorly,  and  the  extra  credit  for  the  work  I  did  last 
night  at  home.  I  then  glanced  at  the  board  and  saw 
that  we  were  to  be  working  on  Line  11,  which  was  a 
solid-number  timed  writing.  I  had  been  having  trouble 
with  the  9’s  and  the  O’s,  so  I  paid  particular  attention 
to  these  figures.  After  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Quality  put 


some  figures  on  the  board  and  we  drilled  together  until 
we  were  pretty  sharp  at  following  her  pointer.  She  then 
gave  us  three  chances  on  the  1-minute  number  writing. 

I  typed  32  warn,  which  was  worth  a  B,  so  I  promptly 
recorded  it  on  my  record  sheet. 

Next,  ten  easy,  but  often  misspelled,  words  were  dic¬ 
tated  to  us  at  the  typewriter.  Mrs.  Quality  went  over 
them  with  us,  making  sure  we  understood  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  them  and  knew  their  meanings.  We  then  were 
given  two  minutes  to  compose  a  paragraph  containing 
these  words.  I  was  able  to  compose  four  and  a  half 
lines  before  time  was  called— with  only  two  errors.  Sec¬ 
onds  later  we  were  smartly  following  her  on  machine 
facility  drills,  which  she  led  at  the  demonstration  stand. 
In  just  a  couple  of  minutes  we  covered  practically  every 
lever  and  key  that  would  move  on  the  typewriter! 

Next  came  a  tabulation  exercise  similar  to  the  one 
we  had  had  yesterday.  Mrs.  Quality  told  us  to  take  all 
the  time  we  wanted— as  long  as  we  finished  it  in  three 
minutes.  Even  though  I  kept  my  backspace  key  popping, 

I  didn’t  finish;  but  neither  did  most  of  the  other  kids. 
She  then  showed  us  a  faster  way  of  setting  up  the 
vertical  placement  and  had  us  try  the  problem  again, 
slightly  altered.  This  time,  since  we  would  be  graded, 
we  were  to  raise  our  hands  when  we  were  finished 
and  then  immediately  start  practicing  the  3-minute  timed 
writing  shown  on  the  board.  I  raised  my  hand,  and  Mrs. 
Quality  checked  my  problem.  Since  she  was  not  taking 
off  for  typing  errors  today,  I  got  an  A  because  my 
placement  was  perfect.  I  recorded  this  on  my  record 
sheet  and  checked  the  comments  I  made  yesterday  about 
what  to  watch  for  on  my  3-minute  writings. 

Mrs.  Quality  found  that  I  was  resting  too  heavily  on 
the  keys  and  at  times  raised  them  enough  to  cause 
clashing.  So,  determined  to  keep  a  “light”  pressure  and 
to  remember  to  put  two  spaces  after  a  period,  I  worked 
through  the  timed  writing  for  a  couple  of  minutes  before 
we  were  brought  to  attention  and  prepared  to  start. 
After  the  first  write,  Mrs.  Quality  laughingly  told  us  that 
we  were  struggling  too  hard.  She  then  gave  a  student 
her  stopwatch  and  proceeded  to  type  a  line.  When  she 
stopped,  she  asked  us  how  fast  she  was  going.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  it  was  40  warn.  The  secret  was 
in  keeping  relaxed  and  keeping  the  carriage  flowing 
every  sec“ond.  She  told  us  all  to  slow  down  about  a 
word  or  two  and  try  her  system.  At  the  end  of  the  timed 
writing,  1  checked  and  found  I  had  typed  faster  than  I 
ever  had  before— and  with  only  one  error.  I  underlined 
this  score  on  my  record  sheet. 

Mrs.  Quality  then  told  us  of  our  performance  on  the 
Pink  Sheet  test.  Compared  with  the  other  Typing  1 
classes,  we  were  average  or  above  in  everything  except 
proofreading.  (I  felt  like  a  dog  for  contributing  to  our 
poor  showing  in  that  category.)  We  then  practiced  and 
took  two  1-minute  straight-copy  writes  that  had  numbers 
and  symbols  mixed  in.  By  the  time  the  bell  rang  for 
dismissal,  we  just  had  time  to  turn  our  papers  in  and 
“square-away”  our  typing  stations.  Don’t  tell  me  we 
“just  typ)e”! 

(Next  month:  Evaluating  the  Quality  Approach) 
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5.  How  to  Teach 
The  First  End-of-Fiscal-Period  Work 


THIS  INSTALLMENT  completes  the  first  bookkeeping 
cycle  and  concludes  the  current  series.  Next  fall,  BEW 
will  present  a  second  series  of  articles,  by  the  same 
authors,  on  the  fundamental  elements. 


IF  THE  ELEMENTARY  bookkeeping  teacher  has 
taught  the  fundamental  principles  well,  his  class  will 
sail  through  the  first  three  steps  in  the  bookkeeping  cycle 
with  flying  colors.  If  his  students  have  really  learned  how 
to  analyze  typical  transactions,  they  will  be  able  to  journal¬ 
ize,  post,  and  take  a  trial  balance  with  the  greatest  ease. 

But  what  happens  when  they  tackle  the  work  sheet, 
adjusting  and  closing  entries?  They  run  into  all  sorts  of 
learning  diflRculties.  Many  teachers  are  in  such  a  hurry 
to  complete  the  cycle  that  they  do  not  make  a  thorough 
enough  presentation  of  each  step  in  the  end-of-fiscal-period 
proc-edure.  Many  students  can  be  saved  from  reaching  the 
brink  of  disaster  at  this  stage  if  the  teacher  plans  his 
lessons  carefully.  Here  is  a  plan  which  I  have  found 
clarifies  the  learning  and  teaching  of  this  part  of  the 
bookkeeping  cycle. 

Teaching  the  Six-Column  Work  Sheet  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Statements 

1.  Several  days  ago,  you  assigned  a  problem  which  the 
students  journalized  at  home.  The  jounial  entries  were 
checked  in  class  the  next  day.  Then  the  students  were 
assigned  the  posting  of  the  journal  entries  at  home.  The 
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posting  was  checked  in  class.  Yesterday  you  assigned  the 
trial  balance  for  this  problem.  Today  the  trial  balance  has 
been  checked  in  class  and  written  on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Show  the  class  that  this  trial  balance  proves  only 
that  the  total  debits  equal  the  total  credits.  Let  them  see 
that  it  does  not  tell  the  owner  how  much  profit  or  loss  he 
has  made  during  this  fiscal  pt*rio<l,  nor  does  it  show  the 
amount  of  his  present  proprietorship.  The  balance  shown 
in  his  capital  account  on  the  trial  balance  is  still  the  old 
jiet  worth  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  this  fiscal  period.  The  owner 
wants  to  know  the  financial  condition  of  his  busim’ss  now. 
Will  the  trial  balance  supply  this  information?  Yes. 

3.  Let  the  class  analyze  the  trial  balance  and  see  that 
it  contains  two  groups  of  accounts.  One  group  includes 
all  the  assets,  the  liabilities,  and  the  proprietorship  ac¬ 
count.  These  accounts  are  shown  on  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  called  the  balance  sheet.  The  other  group  includes 
the  temporary  proprietorship  accounts  used  to  show  the 
income  and  expen.se  items.  These  temporary  proprietorship 
accounts  are  shown  on  the  profit  and  loss  statement. 

4.  Point  out  that  the  accountant  wants  to  work  out  the 
figures  for  the  two  financial  statements  on  a  sheet  of 
columnar  paper  before  he  prepares  the  final  statements.  He 
projects  the  figures  for  each  statement  by  setting  up  two 
money  columns  for  each  statement  right  next  to  the  two 
trial  balance  c-olumns.  Have  the  class  draw  the  income 
and  expense  columns  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement;  then 
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the  asset,  liabilities,  and  proprietorship  columns  of  the 
balance  sheet. 

5.  Working  with  the  class,  let  them  extend  each  trial 
balance  item  to  its  prop(*r  IcK'ation.  Each  student  should 
be  doing  this  with  the  trial  balance  he  completed  at  home. 

6.  Total  each  set  of  columns.  Make  quite  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  the  two  profit  and  loss  columns  do  not 
agree.  Then  do  the  same  with  the  balance  sheet  columns. 
Point  out,  however,  that  the  differenc-e  in  each  group  is 
the  same.  Ask  what  the  differenc'e  represents  (the  net 
profit).  Show  where  to  write  net  profit,  and  how  to  make 
each  set  of  columns  balance. 

7.  Now  put  in  the  heading  for  this  working  paper  and 
review  the  steps  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  sheet. 

8.  Assign  the  preparation  of  a  work  sheet  for  a  problem 
previously  completed. 

9.  Review  the  preparation  of  the  balance  sheet  and 
then  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement,  using  the  work 
sheet  as  the  guide  in  each  case. 

10.  Assign  the  preparation  of  financial  statements  for  a 
problem  previously  completed  and  evaluate  the  ability  of 
the  class  to  prepare  them. 

Teaching  Closing  Entries 

1.  Refer  to  the  trial  balance  completed  by  the  class  and 
used  to  learn  the  work  sheet.  Ask  them  to  look  at  the 
ledger  used  for  this  trial  balance.  Point  out  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  capital  account  and  on  the  trial  balance  is  still 
the  old  balance  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  period. 

2.  Let  the  class  look  at  the  work  sheet  and  determine 
what  the  new  capital  balance  should  be  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  period  as  a  result  of  the  net  profit  (or  net  loss) 
from  operations.  Ask  why  the  capital  account  in  the 
ledger  does  not  show  this  amount  at  the  present  time. 
Remind  the  class  that  the  work  sheet  is  just  a  sheet  of 
working  paper.  The  computations  shown  on  it  must  now 
be  recorded  in  the  books. 

3.  Have  the  class  look  at  the  ledger  accounts  and  find 
the  items  which  would  equal  the  net  profit  shown  on  the 
work  sheet.  Remind  them  that  the  sales  account  and  the 
expense  accounts  are  only  temporary  subdivisions  of  the 
proprietorship  account.  The  temporary  income  and  ex¬ 
pense  ac'counts  have  now  served  their  purpose,  and  the 
totals  must  be  returned  to  the  proprietorship  account.  In 
the  new  fiscal  period,  the  temporary  proprietorship  ac¬ 
counts  should  show  only  the  income  and  expenses  for  the 
new  period.  C^onsequently,  the  old  balances  are  transferred 
back  to  the  proprietorship  account.  This  process  is  called 
closing  the  ledger. 

4.  Point  out  that  the  profit  and  loss  columns  of  the 
work  sheet  are  used  as  a  guide  in  making  the  closing 
entries. 

5.  The  first  closing  entry  in  the  general  journal  is  to 
close  the  sales  and  other  income  accounts.  Sinc'e  the  sales 
account  has  a  credit  balance,  the  entry  is  a  debit  to  sales, 
and  it  could  be  a  credit  to  the  proprietorship  account. 
This,  however,  would  also  clutter  up  the  capital  account 
unnecessarily.  A  new  temporary  proprietorship  account  is 
set  up  in  which  all  the  temporary  increases  and  decreases 
are  collected  before  the  net  profit  (or  loss)  is  transferred 
to  the  proprietorship  account.  This  very  temporary  account 
is  called  the  profit  and  loss  summary.  The  first  closing 
entry,  therefore,  is  a  debit  to  sales  and  a  credit  to  profit 
and  loss  summary. 

6.  Show  that  this  entry  closes  out  the  balance  in  the 


sales  account  and  reflects  the  increase  in  proprietorship  as 
a  credit  in  the  profit  and  loss  summary  account. 

7.  Now  refer  to  the  profit  and  loss  columns  of  the  work 
sheet.  The  second  closing  entry  transfers  the  balances  of 
all  the  expense  acc-ounts  to  the  profit  and  loss  summary 
account.  The  entry  is  a  debit  to  profit  and  loss  summary 
for  the  total  of  all  the  expenses  and  a  credit  to  each  ex¬ 
pense  account.  Show  that  this  entry  will  close  out  all  the 
expense  accounts.  The  decrease  in  proprietorship  is  shown 
by  the  debit  to  profit  and  loss  summary. 

8.  At  this  point  the  class  will  note  that  the  profit  and 
loss  summary  account  reflects  the  same  totals  found  in  the 
profit  and  loss  columns  on  the  work  sheet  before  the  net 
profit  (or  loss)  is  recorded.  The  profit  is  now  closed  out 
to  the  proprietorship  account  by  a  debit  to  profit  and 
loss  summary  and  a  credit  to  proprietorship  (or  drawing). 
This  entry  closes  out  the  temporary  profit  and  loss  sum¬ 
mary  account  and  records  the  profit  in  the  capital  account 
where  it  belongs. 

9.  Evaluate  the  ability  the  class  to  make  the  closing 
entries  for  a  problem  previously  completed. 

Teaching  Balancing,  Ruling  Accounts,  and  Post- 
Closing  Trial  Balance 

1.  Point  out  that  all  the  temporary  income  and  expense 
accounts  have  now  been  balanced.  The  accounts  with  only 
one  item  on  each  side  are  physically  closed  by  ruling 
double  lines  across  all  columns  except  the  explanation 
columns.  The  income  and  expense  accounts  with  several 
items  are  totaled  and  then  double  lined. 

2.  Show  in  detail  how  to  balance  the  cash  account  as 
typical  of  all  asset  accounts. 

3.  Show  in  detail  how  to  balance  a  liability  account 
and  then  how  to  balance  the  proprietorship  account. 

4.  Show  the  class  that  the  accuracy  of  the  ledger  was 
last  verified  on  the  trial  balance.  Since  then  many  ledger 
accounts  have  been  closed  and  all  accounts  have  been 
balanced  and  ruled.  Before  starting  to  record  the  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  new  fiscal  period,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
sure  that  the  ledger  is  correct.  A  new  trial  balance  is 
prepared  which  is  called  a  post-closing  trial  balance. 

5.  Compare  the  post-closing  trial  balance  with  the  trial 
balance.  The  post-closing  trial  balance  is  shorter  because 
all  the  income  and  expense  accounts  have  been  closed  out 
to  capital. 

6.  Also  point  out  that  the  balances  on  the  post-closing 
trial  balance  are  identical  with  those  shown  on  the  balance 
sheet.  Explain  that  this  is  so  because  only  the  asset, 
liability,  and  the  proprietorship  account  remain  open  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  period. 

7.  Now  tell  the  class  that  the  books  are  ready  for  the 
new  fiscal  period. 

8.  Evaluate  the  ability  of  the  class  to  balance  and  rule 
accounts  and  to  prepare  a  post-closing  trial  balance  for  a 
problem  they  have  completed  previously. 

9.  Evaluate  the  ability  of  the  class  to  handle  the  total 
end-of-fiscal-period  work  for  a  problem  completed  through 
the  trial  balance. 

This  long  and  detailed  explanation  is  presented  partly  as 
an  aid  to  beginning  teachers,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  help  convince  them,  and  more  experienced  teachers, 
that  pupil  success  depends  on  thorough  preparation  and 
presentation  by  a  conscientious  teacher.  The  average  stu¬ 
dent  cannot  learn  this  phase  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle  by 
reading  about  it  in  a  textbook. 
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counter  and  require  a  certain  number 
of  lines  per  day.  We  soon  discovered 
that  workers  were  more  intent  on 
getting  the  needed  number  of  lines 
than  they  were  on  completing  the 
letters.  Not  only  that,  but  it  produced 
a  note  of  discord  and  tension 
throughout  the  pool.  From  my  expe¬ 
rience,  I’m  convinced  that  the  great¬ 
est  spur  to  production  is  not  pressure 
or  incentive  systems,  but  a  relaxed 
atmosphere.” 

Before  leaving  the  John  Hancock 
home  office  building,  I  stopped  at  Mr. 
Kallenberg’s  office  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  tour  that  he  had 
so  carefully  arranged  for  me.  At  this 
time,  he  remarked  on  three  features 
that  he  is  convinced  make  the  John 
Hancock  machine  dictation  system 
particularly  strong. 

First,  he  felt  that  many  men  find 
it  more  natural  to  talk  into  a  phone 
than  into  a  mike.  'Thus,  a  result  of 
the  Telecord  System  that  he  has  ob¬ 
served  is  a  tendency  for  a  letter  to 
be  less  stilted  and  formal. 

A  second  strength  noted  by  Mr. 
Kallenberg  is  that  dictators  are  now 
encouraged  to  answer  each  letter  as 
it  is  received.  'The  man  with  a  private 
recorder  is  inclined  to  save  his  dicta¬ 
tion  until  he  has  enough  to  fill  a  belt; 
but  with  a  machine  console  serving 
all  dictators,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  to  wait. 

Finally— and  all  stenographers  will 
applaud  this  feature  —  the  Telecord 
System  tends  to  even  out  the  ni.sh 
periods  of  dictation  and  transcribing. 
Dictation  is  possible  only  when  the 
machine  console  is  operating— and  it 
does  not  operate  after  5  p.m.  or  on 
Saturdays. 

A  feature  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kallenberg  because  it  is  so  obvious  is 
the  factor  of  economy.  Here,  instead 
of  a  private  dictating  machine  for 
each  of  400  dictators,  there  are  34 
machines  serving  them  all.  It  is  also 
probable  that  an  additional  saving  is 
realized  through  the  standardized 
operations  of  the  transcription  pool. 

With  the  present  trend  toward 
greater  use  of  machine  dictation, 
combinations  such  as  this  one  are 
likely  to  become  more  frequent.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  become  acquainted  with 
such  systems,  to  becwme  familiar  with 
their  organization  and  their  require¬ 
ments,  and  to  prepare  our  graduates 
accordingly. 


StaORTHAND 
CORNE3R 

CELIA  Q.  STAHL  VESTAL  (NEW  YORK)  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

The  second  semester  of  the  first  year  builds 
the  bridge  between  the  first  semester’s  shorthand  theory  and  the  third 
semester’s  typewritten  transcription.  Every  moment  of  time,  therefore, 

’  must  be  used  to  best  advantage. 

;  The  second  edition  of  Gregg  Dictation  Simplified  uses  a  warmup  letter 
4  that  enables  the  class  to  work  “forty-three  minutes  out  of  every  forty-two.” 

]  (If  you  use  another  text,  choose  your  own  letter  for  the  week— one  loaded 
»  with  phrases  and  brief  forms.)  Students  who  arrive  promptly  often  copy 
']  this  letter  twice  in  the  three-minute  interval  between  classes.  As  the  bell 
'.i  rings,  ask  “How  many  finished  once?  Twice?  Did  anyone  begin  it  a  third 
^  time?  Good!”  Lively  competition  adds  zip  to  the  start  of  the  period. 

^  If  five  or  six  minutes  are  spent  in  rapid  sentence  reading  from  the 
^  homework  notebook  and  three  or  four  minutes  on  the  blackboard  preview 
fi  of  the  new  lesson,  there  are  still  thirty  to  thirty-five  precious  minutes  left 
g  for  intensive  skill  development. 

y  Keep  transcription  at  a  minimum  the  first  weeks  of  the  second  semester. 

E  Use  easy  material  at  a  slow  speed,  previewing  difficult  outlines  first. 

?=  Mention  that  a  letter  has  “several  introductory  clauses,  two  hyphens,  and 
'  a  polite  request.”  In  five  minutes  you  can  dictate  two  average  letters.  'The 
student  chooses  the  one  he  did  best  and  transcribes  for  ten  minutes.  'This 
procedure  takes  only  fifteen  minutes  once  a  week. 

During  February  try  the  first  Gregg  60-word  certificate  without  fanfare. 
Too  big  a  buildup  may  mean  a  letdown  for  both  class  and  teacher.  No 
one  may  be  ready  to  earn  this  certificate  in  some  groups.  Don’t  be  discour- 
.3  aged;  March  and  April  may  tell  another  story.  (Students  qualifying  will 
want  to  try  for  the  80-word  in  March.) 

^  When  spring  arrives  transcribe  from  a  five-minute  take  once  a  week. 
R  Wednesday  or  Thursday  seems  to  be  a  favorite  day  for  many  teachers. 

|1  If  the  class  has  a  wide  difference  of  ability,  dictate  five  minutes  at  80 

R;  first.  Students  who  “got  it”  will  begin  transcription  at  once  while  the  others 
M  are  taking  the  60. 

R  What  is  required  transcription  at  the  end  of  the  vear?  New  York 
R  State  requires  50  warn;  however,  our  school  generally  gives  as  the  final 
y  examination  six  letters  at  60  warn,  requiring  pen  and  ink  transcription  of 

Q  any  four  in  approximately  one  hour.  Each  letter  is  worth  25  credits;  one 

■g  point  is  deducted  for  added,  omitted,  misspelled,  or  substituted  words 
g  and  1/2  point  for  punctuation  errors. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  all  my  students  do  80  warn  in  June  of  the 
first  year.  There  are  some  who  find  even  60  quite  a  struggle.  In  general, 
1]  the  student  with  the  60  warn  certificate  will  earn  the  100  certificate  in  the 
R  second  vear,  and  the  student  with  the  80  will  earn  the  120. 
s  If  a  student  with  limited  ability  has  worked  industriously  but  .still  does 
Pi  not  measure  up,  he  receives  local  .school  credit  (not  State  Regents  credit), 

m  provided  he  transfers  to  the  office  practice  program  rather  than  continuing 

M  in  the  secretarial  sequence.  The  unambitious  or  indifferent  student  forfeits 
l]  credit  or  repeats  the  course. 

n  Occasionally  there  are  a  few  college  entrance  seniors  who  are  taking 
H  both  shorthand  and  typewriting  as  electives.  In  May  they  are  introduced 
B  briefly  to  typewritten  transcription  by  having  them  tran.scribe  in  the  type- 

ii  writing  class,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  typing  teacher,  short  letters  taken 

%  from  dictation  at  the  end  of  the  regular  shorthand  period.  These  students 

^  are  usually  excellent  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  typing  style  and  take 

dictation  at  a  good  rate.  Therefore,  even  fifteen  periods  of  transcription 
under  makeshift  conditions  is  frosting  on  the  cake  for  them. 
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to  make;  the  fact  that  shorthand  can 
be,  and  is,  used  in  this  way  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
then  no  longer  a  stenographic  tool. 
It  does  not  matter  what  argument 
seems  to  support  habitual  practice 
of  this  writing  (not  stenographic)* 
skill.  For  the  student  of  stenography, 
the  total  stenographic  process  is  ac¬ 
tually  furthered  only  when  the  auto¬ 
matic  aural-muscular  response  is 
strengthened. 

Second:  The  material  may  be  so 
different  from  business  dictation  that 
the  shorthand  writer  will  have  to 
concentrate  on  creating  shorthand 
outlines  never  before  encountered. 
Once  the  would-be  shorthand  writer 
in  anthropology,  for  instance,  has  to 
consider  writing  “ectomorphic,  meso¬ 
morphic,  endomorphic”  in  symbols, 
the  content  of  the  lecture  can  slip 
away!  And  nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  lecture’s  content,  we  will  all 
agree.  Oh,  I  know  that  soon  the 
specialized  language  is  familiar  and 
the  outlines  looked  up  (or  made  up) 
and  practiced;  but  by  then  the  short¬ 
hand  note-taker  will  probably  ha>’e 
given  up  using  shorthand,  becau.se 
new  terms  (e.g.,  brachycephalic, 
dolichocephalic)  are  always  entering 
the  picture. 

Third:  The  student  in  most  class¬ 
rooms  is  expected  to  attend  to  content 
and  to  participate— to  listen,  absorb, 
assimilate,  consider,  correlate,  con¬ 
clude,  decide,  speak.  In  this  process, 
automatic  and  logical  recording  nec¬ 
essarily  disintegrates  into  random 
and  sketchy  words  and  phrases. 
(Look  over  your  own  college  notes 
and  see  if  this  is  not  an  accurate 
description;  or  try  taking  notes  at  the 
next  conference  in  which  you  are  an 
active  participant.)  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  more  of  stenography  students  as 
participant-recorders  than  we  expect 
of  others,  including  ourselves. 

If  the  student’s  use  of  shorthand 
is  at  all  precarious  (and  it  may  well 
l)e  precarious  in  more  cases  than  we 
teachers  of  stenography  apprehend), 
taking  shorthand  notes  in  other 
classes  as  an  habitual  practice  may  do 
psychological  damage  beyond  our 
repair.  The  stenography  student  who 
is  unaware,  or  only  vaguely  aware, 
of  his  limitations  may  experience 
frustration  and  discouragement  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reject  stenography  as  a  voca¬ 
tion  later,  despite  any  stenography 
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Information  on  Economics.  A  new  series  of  i 
six,  easy-to-read  iMJoklets  on  economic  subjects  has  just  been  announced  p 
by  the  Channing  L.  Bete  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  publishers  of  p 
scriptographic  booklets.  These  booklets  cover  such  subjects  as  “The  ABC’s  % 
of  American  Economics,”  “The  Freedom  to  Invest,”  “You  and  Ma-  1 
chines,”  “Social  Security  and  You,”  “The  ABC’s  of  Inflation,”  and  "In  i 
America— the  Best  is  Yet  to  Come.”  Designed  to  be  read  and  understood  i 
“at  a  glance,”  the  scriptographic  style  attempts  to  eliminate  the  irrelevant  1 
and  illustrate  the  pertinent.  Each  Ixmklet  costs  25  cents.  Write  for  a  catalog  § 
listing  all  titles.  |: 


Typing  postor.  Another  visual  aid  developed  by  Carroll  H.  Blanchard  is 
“Tap  Tapnik,  'The  Satellite  Man,  and  His  Typing  Techniques.”  This  large 
poster,  almost  30  by  40  inches  and  printed  in  red  and  black,  emphasizes 
13  fundamental  typing  techniques.  The  Satellite  Man  provides  just  the 
right  touch  of  humor  while  demonstrating  basic  typing  pointers.  The  price 
for  each  poster  is  $2.  Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  billing  under  the 
new  mailing  rates.  Poster  Visual  Aids  would  appreciate  cash  orders.  The 
cartoon  posters,  "Typing  Do’s  and  Duds,”  which  have  been  reviewed  in 
the  column  previously,  are  still  available  for  $I  a  set.  Direct  your  requests 
to:  Poster  Visual  Aids,  58  Union  Street,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


Consumor  skit.  “Alice  Consumer  in  Wonderland”  was  prepared  for  the 
Consumer  Interests  Committee  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  dramatizes  some  of  the  problems  facing  today’s  shopper  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Send  25  cents  to  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  1600 
Twentieth  Street,  N.W.,  Wa.shington  9,  D.C.,  for  your  copy. 


Joponoso  mogazino.  The  Japan  Business  English  Association  (the 
.\merican  Business  Writing  Association  in  Japan)  has  about  150  members. 
Its  business  English  magazine,  published  monthly,  is  in  both  English  and 
Japanese.  If  you  are  interested,  write  to  Shigeru  Ozake,  Editor,  Business 
English  Publishing  Company,  8-6359  Kami-itabashi,  Itabashi,  Tokyo,  for 
subscription  rates  and  additional  information. 


Bibliography  of  occupations.  Books  about  OccujMitions;  a  Reading 
List  for  High  School  Students  is  an  excellent  source  of  reading  materials 
about  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  both  for  the  classroom  teacher  who 
is  teaching  a  unit  on  vocations  and  the  counselor  who  is  trying  to  help 
some  individual  in  developing  his  own  vocational  objectives.  In  addition 
to  the  section  on  “General  Vocations”  each  of  the  ten  areas  of  interest 
is  broken  down  into  specific  occupations.  The  tenth  area  is  concerned  with 
clerical  and  secretarial.  Order  your  copy  from  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  704  South  Sixth  St.,  Champaign,  Ill.,  for  50  cents. 
The  order  number  is  C-7. 


Award  pins.  Write  to  the  Commercial  Award  Pin  Company,  608  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois,  to  receive  information  about  award 
pins  for  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  clubs,  or  newspapers.  You 
will  receive  their  latest  brochure  describing  all  of  these  pins.  Most  of  the 
pins  are  under  $1. 
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classroom  success.  I’he  price  is  great. 
We  dare  not  ignore  this  aspect;  the 
literature  is  too  full,  at  the  moment, 
of  stenography  teachers’  recognition 
of  the  problem  of  what  I  have  called 
the  reluctant  stenographer  ( BEW, 
March  ’58,  p.  18). 

One  further  aspect:  Shorthand  can 
be,  and  is,  used  when  the  stimulus 
is  not  aural.  I  can  jot  down  “fire 
insurance”  on  my  pad  in  longhand 
or  shorthand,  and  it  will  act  as  a 
quick  reminder  to  call  the  insurance 
agency  about  a  policy  I’d  like  to 
check.  Some  people  can  write  in 
shorthand  for  long  periods  without 
an  aural  stimulus.  Like  Pepys  when 
he  wrote  his  diary,  these  people  (and 
this  includes  many  stenography  teach¬ 
ers)  are  shorthand  writers  who  uti¬ 
lize  shorthand  for  a  more  specialized, 
even  private,  purpose.  They  do  not 
“do”  stenography  in  the  form  of  the 
automatic  aural-muscular  response 
and  its  transcription. 

Interestingly  enough,  onc'e  our  stu¬ 
dents  have  practic'ed  shorthand  for 
a  while  in  business,  they  will  find,  as 
I  did,  that  the  automatic  aural- 
muscular  response  is  not  easily  re¬ 
versible  (nor,  for  most  people,  need 
it  ever  be  reversible),  I  was  a  com¬ 
petent  stenographer  when  I  entered 
college.  I  tried  to  take  my  class  notes 
in  shorthand  but  failed,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  I  could  not  write  unfamiliar 
shorthand  outlines  continuously  with¬ 
out  losing  content;  and  because  I  was 
a  participant  instead  of  a  recorder,  I 
had  to  revert  to  longhand  for  com¬ 
plete  ease. 

I  am  still  wrestling  with  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  I  have  not  yet,  as  a  teacher 
of  the  subject,  learned  to  use  short¬ 
hand  for  any  purpose  other  than 
stenography.  I  deliberately  practice 
writing  in  shorthand,  but  the  effort 
continues  to  be  tremendous  when  the 
stimulus  is  not  aural.  And  so  my  note¬ 
taking  in  conference,  when  I  am  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate  (or  for  writing 
articles,  when  the  stimulus  is  not 
aural),  is  still  in  longhand. 

Now,  I  cannot  offer  any  outsider 
such  a  long,  involved,  and  technical 
explanation  of  why  our  students  are 
not  incompetent  if  they  do  not  take 
shorthand  notes  in  other  classes.  No¬ 
body  would  listen  beyond  the  first 
sentence  or  two.  So,  the  next  time 
I  am  faced  with  a  similar  argument, 
I  intend  to  reply,  with  apologies  to 
Gertrude  Stein,  “Shorthand  is  short¬ 
hand  is  shorthand;  but  shorthand  is 
not  erjual  to  stenography.” 
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"Th*  important  thing  about  grass  is  that— .” 
Suppose  you  finish  it.  “Well,  the  important  thing  about  grass  is  that 
it  is  green,”  you  say.  And  right  you  are,  according  to  The  Important  Book, 
by  Margaret  Wise  Brown,  that  I  ran  across  recently  among  a  whole 
tableful  of  delightful  children’s  books.  The  copyright  date  ( 1949  by 
Margaret  Wise  Brown,  Harper  and  Brothers)  made  me  realize  that  I 
should  have  run  across  it  several  years  ago.  But  somehow  between  the 
“small-children  years”  of  my  now  college-age  daughters  and  the  new 
crop  of  small  children  belonging  to  my  younger  M.S.U.  colleagues,  there 
was  an  interim  when  I  didn’t  haunt  the  children’s  book  counters.  And 
I  missed  out  on  a  lot.  A  lot  of  delight  and  enjoyment— and  ideas  for  and 
about  teaching  and  encouragement  about  educational  progress  in  general. 

You  simply  can’t  pick  up  some  of  the  current  crop  of  children’s  books, 
without  being  struck  by  the  tremendous  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  understanding  how  children  grow,  respond,  and  learn— as  revealed 
through  the  differences  in  books  being'  published  for  children  a  few 
years  ago  and  now.  Most  of  the  lxK)ks  that  I  read  with  and  to  my  children 
when  they  were  very  young  were  rather  innocuous.  At  best,  they  informed 
or  entertained.  But  I  can’t  recall  a  single  book  that  really  motivated  either 
of  my  children  to  do  much  judicious  or  creative  thinking. 

The  Important  Book  charmingly  motivates  a  child  to  think  carefully— 
to  sort  out  values  and  to  strip  all  things  to  barest  essentials: 

The  important  thing  about  rain  is  tliat  it  is  wet. 

It  falls  out  of  the  sky, 

and  it  sounds  like  rain, 

and  makes  things  .shiny, 

and  does  not  taste  like  anything, 

and  is  the  color  of  air. 

But  the  important  thing  alxiut  rain 
is  that  it  is  wet. 

Furthermore,  as  the  back  flap  of  the  jacket  puts  it:  “The  important  thing 
about  The  Important  Book— is  that  you  let  your  child  tell  you  what  is 
important  about  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  wind  and  the  rain  and  a 
bug  and  a  bee  and  a  chair  and  a  table  and  a  pencil  and  a  bear  and  a 
rainbow  and  a  cat  (if  he  wants  to).  For  the  important  thing  alx)ut  The 
Important  Book  is  that  the  lxK)k  goes  on  long  after  it  is  closed.” 

I  keep  thinking  about  The  Important  Book  and  about  how  we  could 
use  such  a  book— or  books— in  business  education.  Each  volume  geared  to  a 
different  level,  depending  upon  who  was  telling  us  the  important  thing 
about  what.  “The  important  thing  about  a  business  letter  is—”  “The  important 
thing  about  taking  dictation  is—”  “The  important  thing  about  a  closing 
entry  is—”  “The  important  thing  about  homework  is—”  “The  important 
thing  about  today’s  lesson  is—”  (Do  our  students  tell  us  such  important 
things  as  those,  or  do  we  tell  them?  It  might  make  a  difference.) 

“The  important  thing  about  a  lesson  plan  is—”  “The  important  thing 
about  a  test  is—”  “The  important  thing  about  grading  is—”  “The  important 
thing  about  a  textbook  is—”  “The  important  tiling  about  a  visual  aid  is—” 
(Methods  class  students,  here  I  come!) 

For  everybody  to  answer:  “The  important  thing  about  business  educa¬ 
tion  is-”  “TTie  important  thing  about  a  teacher  is-”  “The  important  thing 
alxiut  a  student  is-”  “The  important  thing  alMiiit  curriculum  is—”  Yes, 
we  could  use  an  Important  Book  for  business  education,  couldn’t  we?  AtkI 
the  important  thing  about  such  a  book  would  be  that,  like  the  original,  it 
would  go  on  long  after  it  is  closed. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 

his  neighbor,  but  do  so  in  a  most 
casual  nranner;  award  him  a  zero  for 
not  knowing  the  answer— not  for  being 
inattentive!  Have  all  students  address 
the  class,  encourage  them  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  and  call  on  classmates  to  answer 
them. 

►  Anticipate  troubles  in  order  to 
avoid  them  or  be  ready  to  meet  them. 
Avoid  choral  responses,  they  easily 
lead  to  class  indecorum. 

►  Use  common  sensr;  in  your  ques¬ 
tioning.  Ask  the  question  first,  pause, 
then  call  on  the  student  to  answer. 
Otherwise  you  will,  in  effect,  be  tell¬ 
ing  the  class  not  to  bother  paying 
attention.  Don’t  repeat  questions  or 
answers.  Students  will  learn  that  they 
have  to  remain  alert.  View  a  student’s 
failure  to  listen  as  an  act  of  dis¬ 
courtesy. 

►  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  entire  class, 
not  just  on  the  one  student  who  is 
answering;  in  this  way  you  will  be 
aware  of  what  is  going  on.  Appoint 
monitors  for  erasing  the  boards,  dis¬ 
tributing  and  collecting  materials, 
writing  the  assignment  on  the  board. 
By  delegating  these  routine  details 
you  free  yourself  to  give  your  full 
attention  to  the  class. 

►  Do  not  turn  your  back  on  the  class 
—certainly  not  until  the  proper  rap¬ 
port  has  been  established.  Have  stu¬ 
dents  do  the  writing  at  the  board  and 
the  explaining  of  boardwork.  If  you 
must  write  at  the  board,  stand  at  an 
angle,  so  that  you  can  still  see  a  good 
part  of  the  class.  When  referring  to 
work  at  the  board,  use  a  pointer  and 
stand  in  such  a  way  as  to  face  the 
class  (or  at  least  appear  to  face  the 
class).  Talk  to  the  class,  not  to  the 
lx)ard. 

►  Don’t  stay  only  at  the  front  of  the 
room— unless  you  want  to  be  detached 
from  the  class.  Stand  at  either  side 
of  the  room  occasionally;  also  walk 
up  and  down  the  aisles  to  watch  stu¬ 
dents  at  work  at  their  desks.  This  will 
reduce  the  social  distance  and  will 
help  build  rapport,  lessening  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problem. 

►  Be  friendly,  but  keep  a  proper 
distance.  Don’t  get  down  to  their 
level;  they  don’t  want  you  there.  'They 
prefer  to  keep  you  on  a  definite  plane. 
(Incidentally,  do  not  try  to  be  a 


comedian;  they  get  top  talent  in  their 
living  rooms  via  television.  You  cannot 
compete  with  that  kind  of  talent.) 

►  Set  up  reasonable  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  Abide  by  them  and  you  will 
eliminate  most  causes  for  class  mis¬ 
behavior. 

►  Stop  the  potentially  troublesome 
students  in  their  tracks.  Send  them 
to  the  board,  call  on  them  to  answer 
questions.  Award  them  extra  credit; 
get  them  to  set  up  a  standard  of  plus 
liehavior  for  themselves.  However, 
do  not  hesitate  to  stop  work  at  any 
time  and  change  the  seat  of  a  student 
who  talks  to  his  neighbor. 

►  Keep  the  students  occupied  at 
some  meaningful  activity  for  which 
they  see  a  purpose.  If  they  are  in¬ 
volved  in  their  work  there  will  be  no 
reason  for  them  to  "cut  up." 

►  Win  them  over  by  gentle  firmness. 
Accentuate  the  positive.  Praise  rather 
than  condemn.  Do  not  scold  pub¬ 
licly.  Be  firm,  yet  sympathetic, 

►  Know  what’s  ahead.  Be  thorough 
in  your  preparation,  so  that  there  is 
no  need  for  any  fumbling  on  your 
part.  Plan  your  work  carefully;  have 
all  materials  on  hand.  Students  are 
very  quick  to  sense  when  a  teacher 
is  not  “on  the  ball.”  You  will  feel 
differently  toward  the  class,  too,  when 
you  are  thoroughly  prepared. 

►  Make  the  work  interesting.  Keep 
the  students  interested,  or  they  will 
get  bored.  And  when  all  they  can 
look  forward  to  from  you  is  boredom, 
they  will  entertain  themselves.  Make 
the  work  challenging,  but  within  their 
reach— neither  too  difficult  nor  too 
simple.  Let  them  hear  many  voices, 
not  only  yours.  Vary  your  own  voice; 
vary  the  class  activities.  Maintaining 
interest  is  still  the  most  effective  way 
of  maintaining  order. 

►  Do  not  threaten.  Doing  without 
threatening  is  better  than  threatening 
without  doing.  If  you  must  threaten, 
avoid  the  impossible.  In  general, 
don’t  threaten  or  promise  unless  you 
can  carry  it  out.  The  students  remem¬ 
ber  only  too  well  what  you  say;  the 
minute  they  discover  that  you  don’t 
remember,  they’ll  reason  Aat  once 
you’ve  forgotten,  you’ll  always  forget. 

►  Avoid  punishing  in  anger.  Re¬ 
member  the  age-old  counsel  of  coimt- 
ing  to  ten  when  angry.  Punishment 
is  most  effective  when  meted  out 
calmly  and  impersonally. 


►  Don’t  ignore  infractions  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  Noise  is  contagious.  ’The 
minute  you  hear  unnecessary  noise, 
stop— do  not  try  to  compete  with  it. 
You  are  more  likely  to  win  by  stop¬ 
ping  what  you  are  doing  and  waiting 
for  co-operation  than  by  competing 
with  the  one  who  is  causing  the  dis¬ 
turbance. 

►  Be  consistent.  Do  not  be  lenient 
one  day  and  severe  the  next.  Incon¬ 
sistency  is  bewildering— and  mislead¬ 
ing— to  the  students.  And  don’t  play 
favorites.  Students  resent  favoritism, 
particularly  in  matters  pertaining  to 
classroom  discipline. 

►  Never  make  the  offense  personal. 
Don’t  say,  “You’re  annoying  me.” 
Mary  or  Joe  may  be  waiting  for  the 
announcement  of  so  distinguished  an 
achievement  on  their  part.  Say  in¬ 
stead,  "You’re  interfering  with  the 
progress  of  the  class,"  or  “You’re  dis¬ 
turbing  the  class." 

►  Don’t  argue  with  any  student. 
Don’t  ask,  “Why  aren’t  you  paying 
attention?”  Say  instead,  “Smith, 
you’re  not  paying  attention.”  More 
effective  is,  “Smith,  I  should  like  to 
have  you  see  me  at  the  end  of  the 
period.” 

^  Avoid  making  public  issues.  Deal 
with  miscreants  individually  —  after 
class.  Don’t  give  them  an  audience 
and  an  opportunity  to  try  to  become 
heroes  in  the  eyes  of  their  classmates. 

►  Have  the  class  continue  work  to 
the  end  of  the  period.  There  should 
be  no  packing  of  books  five  minutes 
before  the  end  of  the  period  or  any 
self-dismissal  with  the  ringing  of  the 
bell.  The  sounding  of  the  bell  is  a 
signal  for  you,  not  for  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  heed  the  signal;  there  is 
no  point  in  irritating  the  students 
unduly.  'They  are  not  in  a  receptive 
mood  once  the  bell  has  rung;  the 
encroachment  on  the  time  between 
periods  might  result  in  lateness  to  the 
next  class.  Consequently,  your  failure 
to  dismiss  them  on  time  may  cause 
resentment— and  resentment  is  not 
conducive  to  proper  class  morale. 

It  will  be  seen  that  preventive  dis¬ 
cipline  is  a  fusion  of  proper  class 
management,  sound  teaching  method¬ 
ology,  mental  hygiene,  and  good 
human  relations.  When  the  principles 
of  each  of  these  four  areas  are  fol¬ 
lowed,  disciplinary  problems  will  be 
at  a  minimum. 
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CONSUMER  CREDIT 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

or  his  assignee  until  payment  is  made 
in  full,  and  that  the  goods  may  be 
retaken  by  the  contract  holder  if  pay¬ 
ments  are  not  made  when  due.  If  an 
item  is  repossessed,  it  is  held  for  a 
short  time,  then  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  go 
first  to  the  creditor  to  reimburse  his 
selling  and  retaking  expenses,  then 
to  the  account  to  apply  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  due.  Often  the  money  from  the 
sale  is  not  sufficient  to  bquidate  the 
balance.  At  this  point,  the  original 
purchaser  is  left  without  his  auto, 
refrigerator,  or  hi-fi  and  with  what  is 
known  as  a  deficiency  balance.  This 
is  the  difference  between  the  amount 
due  on  the  account  and  the  r^os- 
sessed  selling  price. 

In  most  states,  the  debtor  then  is 
obligated  to  pay  this  difference.  If 
he  does  so— usually  with  reluctance— 
he  may  be  left  with  the  feeling  that 
he’s  paying  for  something  that  he 
doesn’t  have.  If  he  doesn’t  pay  will¬ 
ingly,  a  court  order  can  be  obtained 
to  require  him  to  pay.  In  either  event, 
his  future  credit  rating  is  likely  to  be 
impaired.  A  knowing  consumer  will 
be  alert  to  the  effect  a  repossession 
may  have  on  both  his  cash  and  his 
credit. 

“HIDDEN”  INSURANCE 
CHARGES.  Deftly  tucked  into  many 
conditional  sales  contracts  are  various 
types  of  insurance  charges.  To  the 
individual  who  does  not  want  or  need 
credit,  life,  or  health  and  accident 
insurance,  these  coverages  are  ex¬ 
pensive  extras.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
watchful  for  them  and  to  insist  that 
they  be  eliminated  if  they  are  not 
desired. 

Insurance  of  any  type  included  in  a 
contract  will  most  often  cost  the 
buyer  an  additional  amount  beyond 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  itself.  ’The 
reason:  The  cost  of  the  insurance  is 
usually  added  to  the  amount  to  be 
financed,  and  the  finance  charge  is 
calculated  afterward,  on  the  total 
amount.  A  less  expensive  way  of  in¬ 
suring  an  auto,  for  instance,  is  to  get 
necessary  insurance  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agent. 

Often,  in  his  haste  to  complete  a 
purchase,  the  buyer  will  neglect  to 
read  the  contract.  More  than  once, 
cars  have  been  double-insured.  In 
case  of  accident,  only  one  settlement 
will  be  made,  despite  the  existence 
of  two  policies  bn  the  same  car.  A 
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IRVINO  RO 

NATHAN  STRAUS  SCHOOL, 


my  word’s  my  bond 


I'm  not  sure 

I  HAVE 
ENOUGH  MONEY. 


DONY  WORRY- 
IF  HE  CANT  PAY 
FOR  7WE  VALISE, 

I  WILL. 


IS  THE  PROMISE  BINDING? 


Annoiwcer:  Let’s  listen  to  this  telephone  call  of  a  store  manager 
trying  to  collect  an  unpaid  account.  The  problem  for  you  to  solve 
is  whether  the  guaranty  of  payment  is  binding  in  this  case. 

Hacdtt;  Hello,  Mr.  Lewis,  this  is  Mr.  Hackett  of  the  Lexington 
Luggage  Co.  I’m  calling  to  remind  you  that  we  haven’t  been  paid  yet 
for  the  $45  traveUng  bag  bought  by  your  friend,  Mr.  Adams.  That 
was  two  months  ago. 

Lewis:  Adams  hasn’t  paid  that  yet? 

Hackett:  No,  and  we’ve  learned  since  that  he  is  away  on  a  world 
cruise.  However,  you  were  with  him  when  he  bought  the  valise  and 
you  stated— you  assured  me— that  if  Adams  didn’t  pay,  you  would. 
I  remember  you  said  emphatically,  “My  word’s  my  bond.” 

Lewis:  Yes,  that’s  right,  I  did.  But  I  said  it  only  as  a  favor  to  Adams. 
We've  had  a  disagreement  since  then,  and  I  certainly  won’t  pay 
for  him  now. 

Hackett:  But  you  guaranteed  payment.  It’s  too  late  to  withdraw  now. 

Announcer:  Is  Lewis  legally  obligated  to  keep  his  promise  to  pay  for 
Adams’  purchase?  Is  his  word  his  bond? 

DECISION:  No.  A  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  must  he  in 
writing  to  be  enforceable. 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  ten  discussions  on  office 
customs.  Note  that  the  authors  ideas  will  not  be  found  in  the  average 
textbook;  before  using  the  material,  you  may  udsh  to  warn  students 
what  to  expect.  The  column  is  marked  off  in  groups  of  20  standard 
words  and  may  be  dictated  at  any  desired  speed. 

6.  Petty  Cash 

An  intriguing  system  in  every  office  is  the  petty  cash  system.  Petty 
means  small,  so  the  petty  cash^  system  covers  small  cash.  Many  people 
get  the  idea  that  everyone  is  always  dipping  into  the*  petty  cash 
box  for  lunch  money,  paper  boys,  flowers,  and  what  have  you.  This  is 
not  true.  Only  the  worker  entrusted''  with  petty  cash  does  the  dipping. 
This  is  usually  the  secretary.  So  do  not  worry  about*  anyone  else 
dipping  into  the  cash. 

But  you  have  to  protect  yourself.  So  you  must  devise  a  system  of 
receipts.**  Every  time  you  catch  someone  with  his  hands  in  the  petty 
cash,  you  must  make  him  sign  a  receipt.  He  won’t  like  this,^  but  you 
must  have  a  system.  Now,  receipts  wouldn’t  be  so  bad,  but  the  Ac¬ 
counting  Department  has  to  get  into^  the  system,  too.  The  Accounting 
Department  insists  that  you  have  not  only  receipts  hut  also  a  petty 
cash**  book  that  shows  where  each  penny  went,  properly  classified  in 
neat  little  columns  or  accounts. 

You  have  to  have  this"  record  in  order  to  get  reimbursed.  Since  you 
shouldn’t  have  any  cash  unless  you  were  able  to  get  reimbursed*" 
promptly,  regularly,  and  often,  it  is  important  to  do  as  the  Account¬ 
ing  Department  says.  In  other'*  words,  the  term  ’’petty  cash”  is  mis¬ 
leading.  Although  the  amount  of  cash  is  petty,  the  amount  of  record 
keeping***  is  monumental.  Naturally,  any  manager  of  any  system  that 
others  know  nothing  about***  isn’t  worth  his  salt  if  he  can’t  make  a 
mountainous  system  out  of  a  petty  task. 

When  systems  become  this  involved,*^  management  usually  thinks 
of  automation.  Petty  cash  is  a  natural  for  automation.  It***  disappears 
automatically.  It  has  to  be  replenished  automatically.  The  secretary 
gets*"  the  automatic  responsibility  for  keeping  track  of  it.  People 
suspect  automatically  that*^  she  is  misappropriating  it.  The  boss  ex¬ 
pects  automatically  to  be  able  to  use  it  frequently*"  and  as  needed. 
So,  since  automation  is  the  answer,  there  are  no  problems,  at  least 
no  petty  ones.  (379) 
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careful  reading  of  the  contract  will 
preclude  such  occurrences. 

Although  faith  in  a  dealer  is  com¬ 
mendable,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
he  can  make  mistakes.  Too  rapid  a 
response  to  the  usual  “Sign  here”  may 
prove  expensive.  An  installment  mis¬ 
calculation  of  a  dollar  per  month  is 
obviously  costly.  A  good  idea  is  to  do 
your  own  arithmetic;  multiply  the 
amount  of  each  payment  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  payments.  This  gives  a  double 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  At  the  very  least,  the  nuisance 
of  signing  another  contract  may  be 
avoided. 

THE  BLANK  CONTRACT.  At  this 
point,  you  may  wonder  about  the 
gaps  in  that  consumer  credit  unit. 
Can  anything  else  have  been  omit¬ 
ted?  Yes— the  very  obvious  mistake  of 
signing  a  contract  in  blank.  Before 
that  c'ommitting  signature  is  affixed, 
all  spac-es  should  be  either  filled  out 
or  lined  out.  Although  the  temptation 
to  sign  without  reading  or  under¬ 
standing  is  great,  the  results  may 
sometimes  be  tragic.  A  purchaser  who 
questions  a  dealer  about  a  particular 
item  in  a  contract  is  showing  intel¬ 
ligence  rather  than  ignorance.  No 
legitimate  seller  will  take  offense 
when  a  buyer  reads  a  contract  closely 
before  signing. 

Teachers  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  their  students  don’t  know  every¬ 
thing.  Students’  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  will  be  enriched-,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  teacher  points  up  the 
after-effects  of  a  repossession  or  a 
hasty  signature  on  a  contract.  Know¬ 
ing  enough  to  look  for  arithmetical 
errors,  “extra”  insurance  coverages, 
and  expensive  types  of  insurance 
makes  for  wise  buying— and  it  will 
reflect  credit  on  you  as  a  teacher. 

After  reading  all  this,  have  you 
decided  to  omit  the  consumer  credit 
unit  next  term?  Or  are  you  hoping 
that  the  social  studies  or  borne  eco¬ 
nomics  teacher  will  take  it  on?  By 
all  means,  try  it  again.  (Think  about 
the  problems  in  the  science  depart¬ 
ment  when  the  Russians  launched 
Sputnik!)  In  a  few  years,  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  using  their  credit.  You 
will  want  to  know  that  you  helped 
them  to  use  it  wisely.  Credit,  unlike 
education,  can  be  taken  away. 

Rather  than  direct  your  students 
down  a  secondary  road  with  dust  in 
their  buying  eyes,  shift  their  thoughts 
toward  intelligent  travel  on  that 
nearly  unique  American  superhigh¬ 
way-consumer  credit. 
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A  Party  for  Miss  Mac 


JANET  COOPER 

I»  M  ERNIE  SCHUMACHER  of  the 
Schumacher  Realty  Company.  I’m 
the  president  of  the  Company,  and^ 
the  girls  in  the  office  call  me  “Boss”— 
but  that’s  because  I  sign  the  pay- 
checks.  The  real  boss  of  the  outfit  is 
Mary2  McCready.  “Miss  Mac,”  as  we 
call  her,  has  been  my  secretary  since 
the  day  I  opened  my  first  office,  twen- 
ty-^five  years  ago.  She  knows  more 
about  the  real  estate  business  than  I— 
but  I  don’t  often  admit  that. 

U  suppose  it’s  a  terrible  thing  to 
have  to  acknowledge,  but  beyond  the 
fact  that  I  knew  she  was  supereffi¬ 
cient,®  I  had  never  in  all  those  twenty- 
five  years  given  Miss  Mac  another 
thought.  If  she  had  any  life  outside'* 
the  office,  I  didn’t  know  about  it.  She 
had  looked  efficient  and  intelligent  the 
day  I  hired  her.  She  looked’  exactly 
the  same  way  the  day  Ivy  Mason  slid 
into  my  office,  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder  to  see*  if  anybody  had  seen 
her  come  in. 

I  never  have  gotten  used  to  the 
idea  of  working  with  an  office*  full  of 
women— they  all  make  me  nervous. 
But  Ivy,  who  is  given  to  hysterics 
and  fainting  spells,  is  worse*®  than  the 
rest.  When  I  saw  her  in  my  office,  I 
started  composing  the  lecture  I  was 
going  to  give  Miss  Mac**  about  keep¬ 
ing  the  women  away  from  me. 

“Mr.  Schumacher,”  Ivy  whispered, 
“I  know  you  don’t  go  in  much  for** 
office  parties  and  things  like  that.  But 
the  other  girls  in  the  office  and  I— 
we  think  you  ought  to  do  something 
about**  Miss  Mac.” 

“Do  something?”  I  asked.  "About 
Miss  Mac?” 

“Next  week  is  her  birthday,”  Ivy 
said,  as  if  that  would  explain**  every¬ 
thing. 

When  I  still  looked  blank,  she  went 
on.  “Miss  Mac  has  been  with  Schu¬ 
macher  Realty  for  twenty-five  years 
now.*®  Most  companies  give  an  em¬ 
ployee  some  sort  of  recognition  after 
twenty-five  years. 


“Miss  Mac  is  a  lonely**  old  woman,” 
Ivy  went  on.  I  wanted  to  protest  the 
“old  woman.”  I  was  sme  Miss  Mac 
wasn’t  any  older*’  than  I.  But  I  let  it 
go  by.  I  wanted  to  find  out,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  what  Ivy  was  getting  at. 

“Miss  Mac  should**  feel  that  she’s 
appreciated,  needed.  We  thought 
maybe  next  week,  on  her  birthday, 
you’d  let  us  give  her  a  party.*®  May- 
lie,”  she  said  hopefully,  “you’d  even 
like  to  give  her  something— a  watch  or 
whatever  it  is  people  get  for*® 
sticking  to  one  job  for  so  long.” 

All  at  once  I  felt  guilty  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  thought  of  it  myself.  “Sure,  we’ll 
have  a**  party,”  I  said  expansively. 
After  all,  I  knew  that  at  least  half 
of  my  success  was  due  to  Miss  Mac’s 
efficiency.**  “I’ll  tell  you  what.  Ivy. 
You  take  charge.  Fix  it  up  right.  Get 
a  caterer.  And,  Ivy.  Buy  Miss  Mac 
something**  nice  and  bring  me  the 
bill.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Schumacher,”  Ivy 
lieamed.  “You’re  a  living  doll!  Now 
don’t  let  Miss  Mac  find  out  about** 
it,”  she  cautioned  as  she  sneaked  out 
the  door. 

Work  was  an  unknown  commodity 
at  Schumacher  Realty  for*®  the  next 
few  days.  Every  time  I  walked 
through  the  front  office,  I  saw  little 
knots  of  women  with  their  heads  to¬ 
gether.**  When  some  of  them  went 
so  far  as  to  wink  at  me  conspiratori- 
ally,  I  was  tempted  to  call  the  whole*’ 
thing  ofiF.  But  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  for  Miss  Mac. 

The  first  hint  I  had  that  things 
weren’t  going**  right  was  the  worry 
crease  that  showed  up  mysteriously 
between  Miss  Mac’s  eyes.  She  usually 
wore  that  particular*®  wrinkle  when 
we  were  battling  an  especially  ticklish 
deal. 

The  worry  wrinkle  appeared  one 
Tuesday.  By*®  Thursday,  Miss  Mac 
was  snapping  and  snarling  at  every¬ 
body.  When  I  tried  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong,  she  just  glared.** 
Whatever  it  was,  I  seemed  to  be  as 
much  at  fault  as  anybody  else. 


'Thursday  afternoon,  as  I  was  leav¬ 
ing®*  the  office,  I  heard  a  little  noise 
behind  one  of  the  filing  cabinets. 
Naturally  I  went  to*®  investigate. 
There  was  Miss  Mac,  all  huddled  up, 
crying  her  eyes  out.  Speechless,  I  put 
my  hand  on  her  arm. 

“D(Mi’t  you  touch**  me,”  Miss  Mac 
said  haughtily. 

“What  is  it.  Miss  Mac?”  I  asked, 
alarmed. 

“That’s  what  Vd  like  to  know,”  she 
said  acidly.  “What*®  is  it  that’s  going 
on  aroimd  here?  I  think  I  know.  I 
even  think  that  you’re  behind  it  all.” 

“Behind  whatF’  I  asked,  puzzled.** 

“This— this  whisper  campaign,” 
Miss  Mac  sobbed.  “Oh,  don’t  act  as 
if  you  don’t  know  what  I’m  talking 
about.  I’ve  seen  you*’  nodding  and 
winking  at  the  girls.  And  they’re  all 
whispering  together.  Changing  the 
subject  when  I  come  up.  I  think** 
you’re  planning  to  get  rid  of  me.  And 
they  all  know  it. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  blame  you,”  she  said 
when  I  tried  to  interrupt  her.*®  “You 
have  a  perfect  right  to  hire  and  fire 
anybody  you  want  to.  But  1  do  wish 
you  had  told  me  before  you*®  told 
the  others.  I  can’t  stand  to  have  them 
whispering  behind  my  back  and 
laughing  at  me.” 

“Miss  Mac,”  I  said  gently,**  “no¬ 
body  is  laughing  at  you.” 

“Don’t  tell  me’*  Miss  Mac  snapped. 
“I  can  see.  You’d  have  thought  the 
girls  would  at  least  have  had  a**  little 
more  loyalty.”  Obviously  she  didn’t 
expect  any  loyalty  from  me. 

“Schumacher  Realty**  is  the  only 
home  I’ve  ever  had,”  Miss  Mac 
sobbed.  “Those  girls  were  like  my 
children.  I  guess  you  think  that’s 
pretty  silly.**  But  it’s  the  way  I  feel.” 

By  then  I  was  having  trouble 
keeping  from  crying  myself.  It  was  all 
I  could  do  to*®  keep  my  voice  steady 
while  I  told  her  the  truth. 

Friday  saw  the  best  office  party 
that  Schumacher  Realty  has**  ever 
had.  We  had  the  finest  punch  and 
sandwiches  to  be  bought  in  Pine 
Rapids.  We  also  had  the  happiest*’ 
secretary  in  the  city.  Miss  Mac,  with 
her  “family”  gathered  around  her,  was 
fairly  glowing  with  happiness.**  So 
were  “the  girls.” 

Miss  Mac  and  I  kept  our  little 
secret.  She  was  so  pleased  and  ex¬ 
cited  that  it  wasn’t  hard*®  for  her  to 
act  surprised  and  pretend  that  I 
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hadn't  given  the  secret  away.  No* 
body  noticed  the  wink  she^  gave 
me  when  she  opened  her  present. 

Things  are  back  to  normal  now. 
The  girls  work  like  beavers,  and  there’s 
surprisingly^^  little  gossiping  these 
days.  I’ve  decided  tl^t  1  may  even 
give  a  party  for  Ivy  when  she  has 
been  here®*  twenty-five  years.  That’s 
only  fifteen  years  from  now.  By  then 
I  may  have  recovered  from  Miss 
Mac’s  birthday  party.  (1059) 

The 

WAITING  MAN 

CHARLOTTE  AND  DAN 
ROSS 

Part  n 

HE  KILLER  TIGHTENED  HIS 
CRIP  on  Mae’s  arm  as  they 
walked  along  the  almost-deserted  side 
street.  After  a  few  long^  minutes,  Mae 
managed  to  speak  to  him  again.  ’’Why 
are  you  doing  this.”  It  was  a  plea 
for  pity,  not  a  question.* 

He  glanced  at  her  with  a  sneer. 
'They  went  by  two  men  arguing  loudly 
in  front  of  a  street  fruit  stand,  and 
now  a  child*  on  roller  skates. 

No  one  had  even  seen  them  as  they 
walked  past,  Mae  decided  forlornly. 
People  were  wrapped  up  in®  their 
own  doings,  imless  something  hap¬ 
pened  that  touched  their  personal  in* 
terest. 

How  long  before  the  killer  would 
stop®  walking?  And  what  had  he 
planned  for  her?  If  only  she  could  see 
a  police  car,  she  would  take  a  chance 
—  no  matter  what®  the  risk.  She  would 
keep  an  alert  watch  for  help.  As  long 
as  she  did  what  he  told  her,  she  was 
reasonably  safe. 

She"^  pulled  back.  “I’m  tired.  I  can’t 
go  on,”  she  protested. 

His  thin  lips  curled  in  contempt. 
“Then  we’ll  get  a  taxi,”  he  said.  Rais¬ 
ing®  his  hand,  he  hailed  a  passing  cab. 

“Ten-Eighty  Middleton.”  He  gave 
the  fat,  bored  cabby  an  address  on  the 
other®  side  of  town.  They  got  in  and 
settled  back.  The  nearness  of  the 
driver  made  it  seem  as  if  somehow  he 
must  help.i®  But  the  driver,  Uke  all 
the  others,  was  really  far  away  in  his 
own  thoughts. 

’The  kfller  grinned.  “Mother  will 
belt  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said,  keep¬ 
ing  up  his  pretense  of  small  talk. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  smart  to  play 
along  with  his  game.**  Humor  him 
and  then  maybe  — 


“It  just  isn’t  the  way  I  planned  it,” 
she  said,  meeting  the  heavily  lidded 
eyes. 

He**  chuckled.  "No,  but  it’s  fine 
for  me."  The  bulge  of  the  gun  was 
still  there. 

The  conversation  went  on,  cat-and- 
mouse  fashion.*®  The  killer  was  en¬ 
joying  his  power  and  becoming  more 
confident. 

The  car  drew  up  before  an  apart¬ 
ment**  building,  and  the  cabby  rang 
up  his  fare. 

“A  pleasant  drive,”  the  killer  said  to 
Mae.  “Don’t  you  agree,  darling?” 

“Most**  interesting,”  she  agreed. 
Then,  “I  suppose  111  have  to  pay  the 
fare— as  usuall” 

"Yesl  As  usuall”  'The  killer**  was 
delighted  that  she  should  respond  to 
his  grimly  humorous  routine. 

She  fumbled' in  her  purse  and  gave 
the  driver**  a  handful  of  coins.  The 
killer  guided  her  out  to  the  sidewalk. 
They  were*®  heading  toward  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  building  when  the  voice 
came  from  behind  them,  loud  and  en¬ 
raged. 

“Wait  a  minute,  you  two!” 

The  killer  wheeled  quickly,  twist¬ 
ing*®  her  arm  so  that  she  gave  a  little 
cry  of  pain.  'The  fat  cabby  stood  there, 
red-faced  and  annoyed. 

“What  kind  of  a  trick**  was  that 
to  play,  lady?” 
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A  MATTER 
OF  TASTE 

ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 

I  F  THREE  GIRLS  were  to  go  to  a 
I  shoestore  and  there  were  only  three 
shoe  styles,  chances  are  that  the  girls 
would  not  choose  the*  same  shoe. 

'There  are  lots  of  clothing  styles  and 
lots  of  people  to  buy  them.  People 
have  their  own  tastes  in  clothes.  A 
lady*  will  choose  only  pastel  shades, 
another  will  wear  only  black  or  navy. 
Some  people  feel  that  they  must  wear 
a  hat*  for  all  occasions;  others  cannot 
bear  to  have  hats  on  their  heads. 
There  are  no  two  people  with  the 
same  taste. 

What  is®  good  taste?  ’There  is  an 
old  saying  that  you  might  recall:  “A 
place  for  everything,  and  everything 
in  its  place.”®  This  means  that  there  is 
a  place  to  wear  each  style  of  clothing 
that  we  buy. 


“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
abouti”  Mae  made  it  fast,  noisy,  and 
belligerent. 

“Oh,  no?**  Then  we’ll  ask  this  copl” 
The  cabby  pointed  to  a  policeman 
who  was  turning  the  comer.  “Hey, 
youl”  he  called. 

For  a**  fleeting  second  the  killer 
let  go  of  Mae’s  arm  as  he  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  policeman.  She 
ran  quickly,*®  dashing  to  the  street 
and  the  shelter  of  the  cab.  ’The  killer 
fired  at  her,  but  the  bullet  glanced 
oflF  the  body*®  of  the  car.  'Then  he 
darted  into  the  building,  the  officer 
and  the  cabby  following.  She  heard 
shots  from  the*®  lobby.  Leaning  weak¬ 
ly  against  the  cab,  she  waited. 

By  the  time  they  came  out,  a  small 
crowd  of  onlookers  had  gathered.** 
'The  policeman  had  the  killer  hand- 
cuflFed  —  the  cabby  followed. 

“What  have  you  to  do  with  this. 
Miss?”  the  officer**  asked. 

“The  holdup  last  month  in  the 
Guarantee  Building  —  I  was  the  wit¬ 
ness.  He’s  the  one  they  want.”  She 
faced  the  killer*®  as  he  stood  there 
slackly, 

“Sisterl”  the  fat  cabby  whistled. 
“And  he’d  probably  have  gotten  away 
and  finished  you,*®  too,  if  you  hadn’t 
given  me  that  foreign  money!” 

Mae  managed  a  smile.  “My  lucky 
piece,”  she  said.  (617) 


The  well-dressed  girl,  if  she  will 
think  about  it®  with  care,  sees  that  her 
job  is  the  place  where  she  can  wear 
good  clothes  that  are  in  style.  She 
knows  that  not  being  dressed  well 
will*  make  her  feel  uneasy.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  knows  that  being  too 
dressed  up  will  make  her  feel  the 
same.  She  desires*  to  wear  only  the 
clothes  that  will  fit  the  place  she  is 
going  to  be.  She  knows  that  she  will, 
therefore,  appear  in  style®  and  in  the 
know. 

'There  are,  it  is  true,  types  of  clothes 
that  are  all  right  to  wear  at  home.  At 
work  they  give  an  air  that  seems*®  to 
say,  “We  are  not  very  efficient  here.” 

Which  clothes,  then,  are  in  good 
taste  for  work?  Clothes  that  are  neat 
and  have  good  lines**  and  color  are 
just  right  to  wear  on  the  job.  Girls  at 
some  places  will  appear  more  dressy 
than  the  girls  at  another.**  If  a  girl 
wears  less  dressy  clothes  here,  she  will 
not  feel  right.  A  good  rule  to  follow: 
See  the  type  of  clothes  the  girls** 
wear  at  your  place  of  work  and  follow 
their  style.  (268) 

*Vocthdmry  limittd  to  Chapters  On*  through 
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How  to  Teach  with  TV 

...  is  the  subject  of  a  special  course  offered  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Using  actual  tele¬ 
vision  equipment,  the  students  (mostly  experienced  teach¬ 
ers)  produce  their  own  programs  in  class. 

According  to  Professor  Paul  W.  F.  Witt  of  the  department 
of  curriculum  and  teaching,  as  educational  television 
comes  into  Increasing  use  in  school  systems  and  adult- 
education  programs  throughout  the  country,  there  will  be 
a  growing  need  for  teachers  prepared  in  techniques  of 
teaching  by  television.  "In  addition  to  learning  new  in¬ 
structional  methods,  it  is  also  important  that  teachers 
know  the  possibilities  and  technical  limitations  of  tele¬ 
vision,"  he  noted. 

■By  actually  operating  the  television  cameras  and  pro¬ 
ducing  and  directing  practice  programs,  and  by  watching 
results  on  the  monitors,  they  learn  what  they  can  or  cannot 
do  to  plan  the  most  effective  televised  learning  opportu¬ 
nities,"  Professor  Witt  said. 

Summor  Trovol,  Work,  Study 

...  programs  are  being  announced.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
summer  activities. 

The  Advancement  and  Placement  Institute  has  Issued  its 
1959  World-Wide  Summer  Placement  Directory  listing  spe¬ 
cific  Jobs  in  20  foreign  countries  and  all  49  States.  The 
directory  is  available  in  many  libraries  or  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $3  from  the  Institute,  Box  99K,  Station  G,  Brook¬ 
lyn  22,  N.Y. 

Wayne  State  University's  College  of  Education  and  Grad¬ 
uate  School  offers  credits  in  connection  with  the  Twelfth 
Annual  European  Travel  Study  Program  in  Comparative  Edu¬ 
cation.  Directed  by  Dr.  William  Reitz,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  travel-study  will  leave  Detroit  June  18  and  re¬ 
turn  August  16.  For  further  information  contact  Doctor 
Reitz,  727  Student  Center,  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit 
2,  Mich. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  is  offering  a  44-day  study  tour 
to  Japan,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Macao  and  Manila.  The  cost  of 
this  tour  is  approximately  $2500.  For  complete  details 
about  this  5-credit  course,  write  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Cheng,  2275 
Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

And  if  you  are  going  to  travel  on  your  own,  remember  to 
check  with  your  travel  agent  about  discounts  available  in 
many  countries  for  rail  travel,  etc.  But  you  must  arrange 
for  these  before  you  leave  the  U.S. 


PEOPLE 


•  Sarah  C.  Stein,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  secretarial  science  at  Eastern 
Oregon  College,  LaCrande,  has  re¬ 
ceived  her  Ed.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Her 
dissertation  was  “An  Experimental 
Study  of  the  Use  of  Motion  Picture 
Film  Loops  for  the  Instruction  of 
Beginning  Typewriting.” 

Doctor  Stein  was,  for  ten  years, 
a  business  education  teacher  in  Colo¬ 
rado  public  high  schools.  She  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Eastern  Oregon 
C^ollege  since  1949.  She  is  active  in 
the  Oregon  BEA  and  the  AAUP,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  UBEA,  WBEA, 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  other  groups. 

•  Bennie  W.  Stehr,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  associate  professor 
of  business  education  at  the  Terri¬ 
torial  College  of  Guam,  received  his 
Ed.D.  degree  from  Colorado  State 


Bennie  W.  Stehr 

College,  Greeley.  His  study  was  en¬ 
titled  “An  Investigation  of  Employ-, 
ment  Practices  in  Elected  Oklahoma 
Cities  with  Implications  for  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Terminal  Business  Eklucation 
in  the  Junior  Colleges.” 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Territorial  College,  Doctor  Stehr  was 
on  the  faculty  of  Cameron  State 
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JESSIE  GRAHAM  receives  the  John  R,  Gregg  Award  from  Margaret  H. 
Ely  (r).  award  committee  chairman,  as  NBTA  president  Doris  Crank  (1) 
looks  on.  Presentation  was  made  New  Year's  Day  at  Chicago. 


Agricultural  College,  Lawton,  Okla. 
He  is  a  member  of  UBEA,  NBTA, 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  the  American  Ac- 
c-ounting  Association,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  organizaticHis. 

•  Jessie  Graham,  former  supervisor 
of  business  education  in  Los  Angeles 
and  until  recently  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  received,  the  1958  John 
Robert  Gregg  Award  in  Business 
Education  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  National  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago  on  January  1. 
This  annual  award  includes  a  citation 
in  testimony  of  the  recipient’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  business  education  and  a 
cash  gift  of  $500,  both  supplied  by 
Gregg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  In  conferring 
this  year’s  honor  on  Doctor  Graham, 
Dr.  Margaret  H.  Ely,  chairman  of  the 
.administrative  Committee  for  the 
Award,  read  the  following  citation, 
which  is  inscribed  on  a  scroll; 

“To  Jessie  Graham— for  her  in¬ 
valuable  contributions  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  advancement  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  United  States; 
for  her  unique  and  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence  on  busine.ss-teacher  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country;  for  her 
distinguished  record  as 'a  supervisor 
of  business  education  in  the  City  of 


Los  Angeles;  for  her  stature  as  a 
scholar;  for  the  meticulous  actiiracy 
and  profe.ssional  integrity  of  her 
educational  research;  for  her  notable 
c*ontributions  as  author,  editor,  and 
lecturer;  for  her  tireless  and  selfless 
devotion  to  teaching;  for  her  imagi¬ 
native  and  constructive  participa¬ 
tion  in  workshops,  iicstitutes,  conven¬ 
tions  and  programs;  for  her  inspired 


leadership  in  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  in  business  education;  for  her 
generous  giving  of  time  and  talent 
to  worthy  community  projects;  for 
the  high  professional  standards,  the 
.sagacity,  and  the  wisdom  which 
have  characterized  her  entire  ca¬ 
reer;  and  for  her  qualities  as  a 
person  and  teacher  whose  warmth 
and  charm  have  endeared  her  to 
thousands  who  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  studying  and  working  with 
her.’’ 

L.  H.  Diekroeger,  Superintendent 
of  Instruction,  Board  of  Education, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  headed  the 
Board  of  Selection  for  the  1958 
Award. 

Jessie  Graham  was  bom  in  Potts- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  25, 
1890.  She  graduated  from  the  Har¬ 
risburg  High  School  and,  after  many 
years  of  evening,  Saturday,  and  sum¬ 
mer  courses,  received  her  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  followed  by  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  1929  and  a  Ph.D. 
in  1933. 

Doctor  Graham’s  first  teaching 
was  in  a  private  school  in  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  in  1912.  Later, 
she  taught  in  high  schools  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  California.  While  on 
leave  from  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools  from  1931  to  1937,  she  was 
on  the  faculty  of  San  Jose  State 
College.  In  1937,  she  became  as¬ 
sistant  supervisor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
and  retired  in  1956  as  supervisor  of 
business  education.  Division  of  Ex¬ 
tension  and  Higher  Education.  From 
1956  to  1958,  Doctor  Graham  was 
co-ordinator  of  business  education 
teacher  training  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Her  summer  ses- 


ST  RITE 

\  JUST  LIFT  THI  SEAT 

StCOHP 

ADJUSTMENT..  •  fo  any  Haight  Dasirad 

AJUSTRITE  Typing  Chairs  Provide 
for  Proper  Posture  in  the  Class¬ 
room  ^  Adjustment  is  Quick, 
Easy,  Clean — NO  SOILED  HANDS 

Ajustrlte  Chairs  provide  ten¬ 
sion-free  seating  at  just  the 
right  height  for  any  size  stu¬ 
dent.  Adjustment  is  quiet, 
quick  and  easy.  No  wheels  to 
turn,  no  bolts,  screws  or  nuts 
to  loosen  and  adjust.  Student 
just  lifts  the  seat  to  de¬ 
sired  height.  Seat  holds 
securely  at  point  where 
uplift  stops. 


CHAIRS 


Form  fitting  plywood 
tost  adjusts  from  15  to 
20  inckos.  Flywood 
backrost  adjusts 
5  inckos. 


ADJUST  THE  CHAIR,  NOT  THE  TABLE 

and  save  on  the  original  cost. 


TSC-1520  Ajustrito  Ckair*  and 
klodol  2221  Ajuatrita  Table 


it  Model  TSC-1520  has  saddle  shaped  hardwood  seat. 
Seat  adjusts  from  16  to  21  Inches.  Form  fitting 
backrest  (metal  or  plywood)  has  vertical  and 
horizontal  adjustment  of  5  inches. 

32  MODfU  IN  THE  AJUSTRITC  UNE 
10  FREE  TRIAL 

YEAR  Samples  furnished  tor  a  30-day 

GUARANTEE  trial  without  obligation. 

AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

515  Conneaut  St.  Rowling  Green,  Ohio 
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sion  assignments  have  been  at  the  Uni-  i 
versity  of  Southern  California,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (at  both  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles),  Fresno  and  Los 
Angeles  State  Colleges.  In  1947,  she 
taught  at  the  University  of  Colorado; 
and  in  1949,  at  New  York 
University. 

Doctor  Graham  is  a  member  of  j 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 
She  was  the  first  president  of  Psi 
Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Co¬ 
founder  of  Theta  Alpha  Delta,  hon¬ 
orary  society  for  women  in  business 
education,  she  was  its  first  national 
president.  Recently  she  served  as 
sponsor  of  Alpha  Tau  Chapter  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi.  Until  1956,  .she  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America.  She  has  been  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Research  Foundation  of 
the  United  States  Chapter  of  the 
International  Society  for  Business 
Education.  In  August,  1958,  she  at¬ 
tended  the  economics  cour.se  of  this 
society  given  in  Belgium.  For  several 
years.  Doctor  Graham  acted  as  Vice- 
President,  West,  of  the  American 
Business  Writing  Association.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Soroptimist  Club 
of  Los  Angeles  and  a  past  member 
of  the  National  Office  Management 
As.sociation. 

Doctor  Graham  is  author  of  num¬ 
erous  articles,  textbooks,  and  supple¬ 
mentary  instruction  materials  in  bus¬ 
iness  education. 

Psi  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
has  established  the  Jessie  Graham 
Research  Library  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  The  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  California  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  awarded  Doctor 
Graham  a  citation  in  recognition  of 
her  service  on  many  state  commit¬ 
tees.  In  1957,  friends  established 
the  Jessie  Graham  Award  to  be 
given  annually  to  the  outstanding 
California  chapter  of  the  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
presented  her  with  a  scroll  as  co¬ 
founder  of  Girls  Week,  a  project  of 
the  Business  and  Professional  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs. 

It  is  Doctor  Graham’s  hope  that 
she  will  have  many  opportunities  to 
continue  to  lx*  of  service  to  business 
education. 


TYPING  &  SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


THIS  STOP  WATCH  WILL 
HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  BUILD 
MARKETABLE  SPEED  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPING 

Now  only  9 14.f  5  |^[]^ 

(rogularly  $21.75) 

Seven-jewel 

Precision 

Stop  Watch  /p'xin  W  % 


14,439  SCHOOLS  ARE  NOW  USING 
THIS  PROVEN  MOTIVATING  DEVICE! 
Unique— Fascinating— Stimulating 

Available  in  Three  Different 
Volumes  at  Only 
SO  Cents  Each 


Typing  teachers  everywhere 
have  gone  overboard  in  their 
praises  of  these  little  booklets, 
which  contain  line-by-line  in- 
structions  for  making  a  variety 
of  designs  on  the  typewriter. 

Among  the  three  volumes  will 
be  found  designs  suitable  for 
Christmas.  Easter.  Halloween. 
and  a  variety  other  designs 
your  students  will  enjoy  working 
out.  Used  in  many  ways  to  en- 
liven  typing  classes  such  as 

•  Noon-hour  and  rainy-day  typing 

•  Pre-holiday  typing 

•  Class  projects 

•  Bulletin-board  display  material 

Volume  I  contains  18  games;  Volume  2  contains  13 
games;  Volume  3  contains  17  games.  Worth  much 
more  than  the  extremely  low  price  of  SO  cents  for 
each  volume. 


A  seven- jewel  jn-il!-4S  '^*n-  il 

strument  at  a  one-  ■MI 

jewel  price!  Push-  W.  40 
button,  sweep-sec- 

ond  timer.  Long  -  Iff/ 

hand  registers  sec- 

onds.  Small  hand 

registers  minutes.  '  -  — 

Plus  30-minute  center  register.  Pressure  on 
the  crown  registers  start,  stop,  and  start 
again.  Pressure  on  the  side  pin  brings  both 
hands  back  to  zero. 

FREE  WITH  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
THE  STOP  WATCH: 

Dial-A-Rate — the  handy  dictation  computer 
designed  by  Julius  Nelson.  Now  you  can 
forget  about  mathematical  computation  and 
simply  dial  your  rate  of  dictation  speed:  60. 
70.  80.  90,  100,  no.  120  warn. 


TO  HELP  YOU  DICTATE  AT  THE  RATE 
DESIRED  WITHOUT  COMPUTATION 


Use  This  Toothing  Aid— Only  $1 

Forget  about  mathe-  _ 

matical  computa¬ 
tion;  use  this  handy 
dictation  computer. 

Just  rotate  the  disk 

so  that  me  arrow  — 

t>oints  to  the  dicta-  . 

tion  rale  wanted 

(60.  70.  80.  90.  100.  »**  i 

no,  or  120  warn). 

The  numbers  in  the 
little  windows  show 
the  exact  seconds  at 
which  each  20-worJ 
unit  of  dictation 
should  end.  (If  you 
wish,  you  may  gel 
this  computer  free 
with  the  purchase  of 
the  stop  watch  de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere  on  L _ 

this  page.) 


The  TypinGrader  is  an  extremely  handy  grad¬ 
ing  device  designed  to  save  the  typing  teacher 
many  hours  of  work.  Gives  grades  for  Ist- 
and  2nd-year  students  for  the  following;  1-. 
2-.  3-minute  timed  writings;  tabulations;  let¬ 
ters;  paragraphs;  budgets,  or  units  of  work. 
Can  be  used  for  both  the  letter  or  per  cent 
grading  systems.  Printed  on  both  sides  of 
sturdy,  plastic-coated  cardboard,  which  Is  both 
dirt  resistant  and  water  resistant.  Pre-punched 
to  fit  both  2-ring  and  3-ring  notebooks.  A 
“must”  for  all  typing  teachers — and  yet  it 
costs  only  $1. 


•  W.  Donald  Nelsen  was  awarded 
a  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  has  also  been  named 
assistant  professor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  Colorado  State  College, 
Greeley. 

D(K*tor  Nelsen’s  dissertation,  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Trytten,  is  entitled  “The  Resource 


No  more  time-consuming  "retakes”  for  the  people  in 
the  rear  of  the  class  with  this  timer  that  means  busi¬ 
ness!  Pastel-green  enameled,  metal  finish.  Distinct 
black  numerals  and  hands  on  silvered  dial  for  sharp 
visibility.  Four  inches  hiiA  on  a  four-inch  base.  This 
line  import  should  be  standard  equipment  in  every 
weil-run  cla.ssroom.  List  $12.00.  School  price,  $9.9$. 
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A-N-H-M-N  SCMCO!! 


GUARANTEED 

•  HEAVY  GAUGE  STEEL  •  MODERN  DESIGN 

•  ADJUSTABLE  •  GUARANTEED 

•  NON-CHIP  FINISH  •  AMERICA'S  BIGGEST  VALUE 


R****^ch  h«t  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and  table  should 
be  adjusted  to  fit  the  individual.  Semco  has  spent  many  years 
in  the  study  and  development  of  these  new  products  .  .  . 
and  now  they  qo  one  step  further  and  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEE  them.  They  are  America's  biggest  value  because 
you  cannot  match  their  performance  and  durability.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  look  into  and  buy  Semco  products! 

Write  for  the  new  catalop.ue  .  .  .  today! 


SEMCO  SALES 

PinelUs  International  Airport 
St  Petersburg,  Florida 


DO  YOU  DREAD 
BLACKBOARD 
WORK  ? 


TRY  THE  EASY, 
DUSTLESS  WAY  OF 
BLACKBOARD  WRITING 


NEW  HAND-6IENIC,  the  aiitoawtic  ptn- 
di  that  mas  any  stanUarU  chalk,  anUi 

farasar  Massy  chalk  Uast  oa  yow’  hanUs 

aa4  clathas.  Na  Hora  racailini  fraa 
flaaarnaHs  scratchint  oa  boara.  scratch- 

laa  ar  cnaakllaa  chalk.  Sciantiflcally  hal- 

aacaU,  fits  haaa  Ilka  a  faantaia  pan  .  .  . 

chaA  aattlna  ar  Urawiai  hacaaMS  a  sMoath 

plaaaars.  At  a  pash  af  a  hattaa  chalk 

£1t .  . .  ar  ratracts.  NaaE  aarar  taachas 

R  Unriap  aaa,  ntrar  pats  UrM  ap  ar 

affactaU  by  allarpy  ta  chuk.  It’s  tha  Mast 

lift  yaa  caulE  |iw  a  fallow- 


I 

STOP  CHALK  WASn 

MANO-SIENIC  hoMs  fIrMly  chalk  as  short  a 
^  it  allows  tha  caafartabi 

hf  ef  tha  ctaA  laaith.  CaMpara  with  aai 
4B%  actaally  asaU  withoat  Itl 
SnmY  METAL  CDNSTRUCTION  far  laiM  raliabi 
so^ca.  1  YR.  WRITTEN  SUARANTEE.  Jawal-lika  22-1 
baaatifally  with  aan-Mac 
tSTT?;  thaaihtfal  ta  |iwT  FRE 

TRI^  OFFER;  SanI  $2  far  ana  (only  $5  far  sot  af  3] 
PaatOH  froo.  Na  COD's.  Enjay  HAN0-6IENIC  for  1 
It  to  other  toachors.  If  not  Miahtcd.  rator 
tor  full  refund.  Sanit-day  shipMont.  Ask  for  paMitit 
dlscaoM  and  TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE  Ptaa  If 
nat  aald  In  starts.  (MOER  TODAY. 

HANIM3IINIC  CO. 

Dept.  H,  23R4  West  Flagler  Street,  Miami  3S,  FU. 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 


J  Relievea  aya  straia,  teasian;  pramataa  pccuracy, 

/  11'  a  1'  sisa:  fils  all  dasks,  previdas  far 

aasy  staraga 

J  Twa  caavaaiant  graaves  for  paas  ar  paacils 
J  Will  not  "waH("  off  dash 
Afttractiva  colors  (groan,  bronst,  ivory,  motallic 
or  ay,  yollowl 

/  SmMlli  surfaco  providos  aasy  clooning  and  har* 
moniaas  appoaranct 

y  Coastructad  af  iang-lastiag,  raiaforcad  palyttyroaa 
plastic 

FRICn 


I -I I  Capyhaah  HoMars  .  $2.00  oacb 

I2-4R  Capybaak  Haidars .  1.75  each 

49-H  Capybaak  Maldats .  1.M  aack 

*T  aaO  amra  .  1.50  aach 

Pricaa  F.O.B.  Saa  Dtoga,  Caltfaraia 


CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Da#t.  •.  1227  Para  St..  Saa  Dtoga  4,  Callt. 


Value  of  Employers  in  the  Develt^- 
ment  of  Post-High  School  Occupa¬ 
tional  Training  as  Influenced  by 
Their  Awareness  of  Such  Programs 
and  Other  Related  Factors.” 

The  former  head  of  the  business 
department  at  Northern  Michigan 
College,  Marquette,  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Michi¬ 
gan  BEA,  and  a  member  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon,  NEA,  NBTA,  UBEA.  He 
is  also  program  chairman  for  the 
1959  conference  of  the  Colorado 
BEA. 


GROUPS 


•  The  National  Association  for  Bus¬ 
iness  Teacher  E^u(^tion  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  in  Chicago,  on  February  12, 
13,  and  14.  The  convention  theme 
is  “Creativity  in  Business  Teacher 
Education— A  Prospectus.”  Dr.  John 
L.  Rowe,  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  is  the  program  chairman. 

The  program  will  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  Administrators,  Research, 
and  International  Society  Divisions  of 
the  UBEA  convention  meeting  in 
Chicago.  In  addition,  NABTE  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  able  to  attend  co-or¬ 
dinated  meetings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education. 

The  NABTE  program  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Thursday,  February  12 

1:15-4:15  p.m.— Keynote  Addresses: 

1.  The  Improvement  of  Instruction  in 
Business  Teacher  Education,  Peter 
L.  Agnew,  New  York  University. 

2.  Administrative  Problems  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  Education,  Russell  J. 
Hosier,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

3.  Counseling  in  Business  Teacher 
Education,  Harry  Huffman,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

4.  Student  Teacher  Supervision  in 
Business  Teacher  Education,  Ruth 
B.  Woolschlager,  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

5.  Professional  Methods  Courses  in 
Business  Teacher  Education,  Paul 
A.  Carlson,  Wisconsin  State  College 
at  Whitewater. 

Friday,  February  13 

9:00-10:15  a.m.— Discussion  Groups: 
(The  groups  will  discuss  the  same 
topics  as  the  keynote  speeches, 
above.  In  each  case  the  keynoter 
will  act  as  consultant.) 

Croup  1:  Chairman:  John  E.  Binnion, 
University  of  Denver.  "Recorder: 
Mina  M.  Johnson,  Ball  State  Teach- 
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ers  College  at  Muncie.  Reporter: 
Norman  W.  Thies,  Wisconsin  State 
College  at  Whitewater. 

Croup  2:  Chairman:  Herbert  A. 
Tonne,  New  York  University.  Re¬ 
corder:  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College.  Reporter: 
Ray  G.  Price,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Group  3:  Chairman:  J.  M.  Trytten, 
University  of  Michigan.  Recorder: 
Mary  Virginia  Moore,  Michigan 
State  University.  Reporter:  Lucille 
Branscomb,  Jacksonville  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Group  4:  Chairman:  Z.  S.  Dickerson, 
Madison  State  College.  Recorder: 
Floyd  Crank,  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity.  Reporter:  Donald  Mul- 
keme.  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers. 

Group  5:  Chairman:  Lewis  R.  Toll, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
Recorder:  Gerald  A.  Porter,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  Reporter:  Ar¬ 
nold  Condon,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

12:30-2:00  p.m.  —  Fellowship 
Luncheon 

2:15-4:00  p.m.— NABTE  General 
Session  (including  group  discus¬ 
sion  presentations) 

7:30-9:30  p.m.  -  AACTE-NABTE 
Combined  Session 


Saturday,  February  14 


*Why  your  students  write  better  shorthand 


9:00-10:45  a.m.  -  AACTE-NABTE 

Round  Table  Discussions 
10:45  a.m.-noon  —  NABTE  Business 

Sessions 

•  NBTA  elected  the  following  new 
oflRcers  at  its  New  Year’s  meeting  in 
Chicago:  J  Marshall  Hanna,  Ohio 
State  University,  succeeds  Doris  H. 
Crank  as  president  of  the  association; 
Robert  Bell,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  Ind.,  first  vice-president; 
Anthony  L.  Cope,  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Carl  Cummings,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  secretary  for  another  year; 
and  Willard  C,  Clark,  Pershing  High 
School,  Detroit,  treasurer. 

•  The  New  England  Business  Edu¬ 
cators  Association  held  its  fifty-sixth 
annual  convention  at  Boston  College. 
New  officers  elected  were:  William  F. 
Clynes,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Edith  McKenzie,  Burdett  Col¬ 
lege,  Boston,  first  vice-president; 
Fred  A.  Ramey,  Keene,  N.H.,  second 
vice-president;  Shirley  Morrill,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Rose  A,  Farese,  Milford, 
Mass.,  treasurer.  W.  Ray  Burke,  who 
had  been  treasurer  of  the  group  for 
twenty-three  years,  tender^  his  re¬ 
signation. 


with  a  Gregg-approved  Esterbrook  Pen. 


Every  teacher  of  Gregg  shorthand  knows  that  perfect  Gregg 
can’t  be  written  with  a  pencil,  or  an  ordinary  pen. 

An  Esterbrook  pen  with  Gregg-approved  point  (No.  1555) 
writes  the  completely  uniform  line  so  important  for  clear, 
legible  Gregg.  It’s  a  writing  instrument  of  the  very  highest 
quality — starts  writing  instantly,  won’t  leak,  needs  almost 
no  “writing  pressure.” 

What’s  more — Esterbrook  is  the  only  Gregg-approved  pen 
priced  within  the  range  of  every  student — at  only  $2.95,  and 
the  only  one  with  replaceable  point. 

A  damaged  point  threads  out  easily,  a  new  one  threads 
in  in  seconds.  (Total  cost  of  replacement  .  .  .  just  GOfi!)  and 
the  pen  is  as  good  as  new. 

May  we  suggest,  then,  that  you  recommend  the  Esterbrook 
pen  to  your  shorthand  students. 


Gregg -approved 

pen  with  replaceable  points.  Just  $2.9S. 
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Reprints  Available! 

"THE  TYPING  TEACHER  AS 
A  TECHNICIAN" 

A  16-pag«  rtpriNt  of  Hm  rocoat  soriM 
of  articlos  by  Atoo  C.  Uoyd  on  tho 
dovolopoMot,  protoctioN,  corroctioN,  and 
rofinoniont  of  baaic  typing  skill.  Prico: 
SO  cants  par  copy. 

Oth«r  raprinte  cnrailcibUt 

"■miMaa  Toachor  Rocruittnont" — 
a  special  24-pago  report  from  the  )une 
1957  isaee.  OHtiines  what  teachers, 
snperviaois,  and  administrators  can  do, 
working  alone  and  with  groups,  to  help 
ease  the  present  shortage.  Price:  50 
cents  a  copy. 

"Hew  *0  Tench  Transcription" — 
a  12-page  reprint  consisting  of  four 
articles  that  constitute  a  detailed  out¬ 
line  for  conducting  a  tranKription 
course:  Price:  25  cents  a  copy. 

"General  Business:  Student  Projects, 
that  Will  Intensify  Leamings,"  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd.  8  pages.  Price:  25  cents 
a  copy. 

"Mimeofraph  DupUcation — A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance,"  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Kroli.  Price:  25  cents  a  copy. 


Reprint  Department 
Butinett  Education  World 
330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York. 

I  am  enclosing  $ .  in  (cash, 

chock,  money  order)  for  which  please 
send  me  the  following  reprints: 

No.  of  CseUs  Nome  of  Raerint 


Name . 

School  . 

Address  . 

City  . State 


ComehiioH 


CALENDAR 


WHEN 

WHAT 

WHERE 

Feb.  12-14 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCA¬ 
TION 

Chicago 

Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel 

14 

California  BEA,  Central  Section 

Fresno 

14-18 

American  Assn,  of  School  Admin. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

20 

Hawaii  Unit,  Catholic  Ed.  Assn. 

Honolulu 

20-21 

New  York  State  D.  E.  Assn. 

New  York 

Mar.  7 

North  Carolina  Business  Ed.  Conf. 

Greensboro 

7 

Northeast  Unit,  Catholic  BEA 

Brookline,  Mass. 

12-13 

South  Carolina  Education  Assn. 

Columbia 

13 

Southern  Calif.  Junior  College  Assn. 

Long  Beach 

13-14 

Arizona  BEA 

Phoenix 

13-14 

Louisiana  Education  Assn. 

Baton  Rouge 

18-20 

North  Carolina  Education  Assn. 

Asheville 

18-21 

WESTERN  BEA  &  OREGON  BEA 

Portland 

18-21 

Georgia  Education  Assn. 

Atlanta 

19-20 

Western  Alaska  Teachers  Conf. 

Fairbanks 

19-21 

Illinois  BEA 

Peoria 

20-21 

.Michigan  BEA 

Detroit 

21-23 

California  BEA 

Long  Beach 

22-25 

Calif.  Assn,  of  Sec.  School  Admin. 

Sacramento 

25-29 

EASTERN  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Ambassador 
Hotel 

31-2 

CATHOLIC  BUSINESS  EDUCA¬ 
TION  ASSOCIATION 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Apr.  4 

Michigan  State  Teachers  Assn. 

Columbus 

10-11 

Tennessee  Education  Assn. 

Memphis 

10-11 

Ohio  Business  Teachers  Assn. 

Cincinnati 

11 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  BEA 

Abington 

15-17 

Kentucky  Education  Assn. 

Louisville 

17-18 

Southeastern  Business  College  Assn. 

Miami,  Fla. 

17-18 

Idaho  BEA 

Coeur  d’Alene 

18 

Western  Pennsylvania  BEA 

Beaver  Falls 

24 

Southern  Illinois  BEA 

Carbondale 

May  2 

California  BEA,  Central  Section 

Madera 

2 

New  York  State  BTA 

Buffalo 

9 

9 

Jun.  14-19 

Commercial  Education  Association 

CoNNEcncuT  Business  Educators 
Assn. 

Catholic  Business  Education  Insti¬ 
tute 

New  York 

New  Britain 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

18-20 

MOUNTAIN-PLAINS  BEA 

Oklahoma  City 

28-3 

National  Education  Association 

St.  Louis 
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BUSINESS 


SO  do  your 


STATESMAN. 

The  most 
fully*  featured, 
perfect'printing, 
electric 
proportional¬ 
spacing  typewriter 
in  the  world. 


ELECTRIC. 

The  Remington 
Electric  typewriter 
is  the  greatest 
short  cut  ever 
devised  for  the 
learning  of  typing. 

NOISELESS. 

Typing  on  the 
Remington  NoidelmUT^ 
reflects  the  ‘  i 

highest  refinement 
of  typing  skill, 
features  the 
exclusive  , 

"pressure  printing" 
principle.  ^ 

STANDARD. 

Remington 
Standard  — 
the  most  highly 
responsive, 
smoothly  rhythmic 
manual  typewriter 
available  today 


Educators  and  businessmen  agree  — 
the  more  versatile  the  typist,  the  more 
valuable  the  employee.  Consequently, 
no  typing  course  is  complete  without 
training  on  all  4  — Remington® 


Statesman,  Electric,  Noiseless®  and 
Standard®  typewriters. 


DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 
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Dfiplicotor  Ums  Any 
Six*  Stnncils 

New  parts,  which  fit  into  any 
Rex-Rotary  D280  duplicator,  permit 
the  use  of  stencils  of  different  sizes 
without  masking.  A  lever  system 
controls  the  pressure  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  roller  so  that  either  letter-size 
or  legal-size  stencils  can  be  run  on 
the  same  machine. 

If  the  lever  is  switched  forwards 
the  pressure  of  the  impression  roller 
will  disengage  earlier  for  shorter 
stencils.  When  the  lever  is  switched 
to  the  opposite  direction  the  pres¬ 
sure  will  be  exerted  for  the  full 
length  of  the  legal-size  stencil. 

Narrower  stencils  may  also  be 
used  by  changing  impression  rollers. 

Rnusobl*  Photocopy  Nogotivos 

The  Plenacopy  system,  a  new 
emulsion  and  processing  solution, 
allows  a  regular  photoc'opy  (diffu¬ 
sion  transfer)  negative  to  be  used 
for  additional  copies.  Developed  by 
the  Anken  Film  Co.,  Newton,  N.  J., 
it  can  be  used  with  most  standard 
diffusion  transfer  machines  by  add¬ 
ing  a  .second  processing  tray  of 
Anken  Monogath  solution.  A  proc¬ 
essing  unit,  the  Plenamatic,  is  also 
available. 

After  the  initial  exposure  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  standard  negative 
and  positive,  the  negative  (usually 
discarded)  is  the  intermediate  for 
production  of  as  many  additional 
copies  as  needed. 

Precision  Pap«r  Cutter 

The  new  model  Triumph  office 
paper  cutter  features  a  front  wheel 


as  a  calibrator  for  precision  cutting. 
Tbe  wheel,  calibrated  to  H2  of  an 
inch,  moves  the  back  gauge  forward 
and  backward.  The  cutter  is  avail¬ 
able  in  14-inch  and  18-inch  sizes. 


Although  it  is  portable,  the  company 
says  it  is  engineered  to  work  like 
larger  cutting  machines. 

Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Michael  Lith  Sales 
Corp.,  143  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  36. 


Machinu  for  Large  Photocopies 

The  Nord  Imperial  photocopy  ma¬ 
chine  will  copy  material  in  sheet 


sizes  up  to  15  by  18  inches.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  copying  machines 
available,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  Nord  Mfg.  Corp.,  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  machine  will  also  handle 
forms  and  letters  of  any  size,  as  well 
as  material  from  bound  books.  The 
Imperial  uses  an  internal  light 
source,  which  permits  operation  near 
daylight. 

Now  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Transfer  files  made  by  Convoy, 
Inc.,  now  have  a  handhole  at  the 
rear  of  drawers  to  make  handling 
easier.  The  company  makes  filing 
and  “tote”  containers  in  15  sizes. 
The  material  used  is  “Chem-Board” 
which,  the  company  says,  weighs  up 
to  50  per  cent  less  than  steel  and 
is  completely  moisture-proof. 

•  Trayvac,  a  built-in  vacuum 
chalkboard  tray,  is  produced  by  H-P 
Products,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ohio.  The 
vacuum  inlet  in  the  tray  can  be  used 
to  clean  erasers  and  take  up  loose 
dust  “on  the  spot." 

•  An  opaque  projector,  priced  at 
only  $7.95  is  manufactured  by  Rain¬ 
bow  Crafts,  Inc.,  2815  Highland  Ave., 
Cincinnati.  The  Magnajector  will  pro¬ 
ject  onto  a  wall  or  screen  any  printed 
or  written  material,  up  to  3  x  3% 
inches,  on  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  of  heavy-gauge  plastic. 
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OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Rules  for  The  Witless 

1.  Try  to  look  tremendously  im¬ 
portant. 

2.  Speak  with  great  assurance,  but 
stick  closely  to  generally^  accepted 
facts. 

3.  Contrive  to  mingle  with  important 
people. 

4.  Before  talking  with  a  man  you  wish 
to  impress,^  find  his  remedies  for 
current  problems,  then  advocate 
them  staunchly. 

5.  Listen  while  others  wrangle.  Pluck 
out  a®  platitude  and  defend  it 
vigorously. 

6.  Arrange  to  be  the  clearinghouse 
for  all  complaints.  It  encourages* 
the  thought  that  you  are  in  control. 

7.  Carry  yourself  in  the  grand  man¬ 
ner.  Discourage  light  conversation^ 
between  executive  and  worker. 

8.  Walk  swiftly  as  though  engrossed 
in  affairs  of  gpeat  moment.  Keep 
your  oflSce*  door  closed.  Give 
orders  by  memorandum.  Remem¬ 
ber,  you  are  a  big  shot!  (133) 

Adapted  from  “Ten  Rule*  for  The  Witless,’' 
by  A.  A.  Archbold,  Th*  Office — May,  1958 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

A  college  graduate,  trained  in  thor¬ 
oughness,  accuracy,  and  eflRciency, 
applied  for  her  first  job  with  a^  whole¬ 
sale  grocer.  Favorably  impressed,  he 
engaged  her.  Her  first  assignment  was 
to  take  inventory  of  the^  stock,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  merchandise  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Three  days  later  the  grocer  went 
to  the  cellar  to  see  how*  she  was 
progressing.  Flushed,  but  courageous, 
she  was  working  over  a  bag  of  pea¬ 
nuts,  “How  are  you  getting  along?"* 
he  asked. 

“Tve  only  had  time  to  count  a  few 
sacks,”  she  rephed,  “but  I’m  sure  my 
figures  are  right.  So  far  there  are* 
exactly  26,657,871  peanuts."  (118) 
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LOW  COST 


PLANS^ 


Only  thn  SoundScrlbnr  Omen  Disc 
la  33'A  RPM...pnctlca  diaca  play- 
abla  on  moat  homo  phonographa. 


Today’s  fully  prepared  secretarial  student  needs  training  in  modern 
machine  transcription  as  well  as  in  shorthand.  The  SoundScriber 
Corporation  Educational  Department  now  makes  the  most  modern  and 
complete  course  available  to  you  at  less  than  $3.00  a  week.  No  need  to 
wait  for  budget  appropriations ...  no  need  for  large,  initial  expenditures. 


SoundScriber’s  flexible,  low-cost  system  incorporates  all  the  elements 
you’ll  need  for  a  complete  educational  job.  It  projects  your  students 
into  real  office  situations  with  on-the-job  training . . .  gives  your  stu¬ 
dents  practice  in  all  the  skills  today’s  secretary  must  master. 


*1.  Rental  Plan 

2.  Rental  with  Purchase  Option 

3.  Special  Purchase  Plan 

Course  includes  latest  model  transcriber  with 
SoundScriber’s  exclusive  TV  mirror,  special 
training  discs  and  storage  file,  student's  text  and 
workbooks,  teacher’s  manual,  additional  teaching 
aids  and  bi-monthly  Educational  News  Letters. 


Please  send  me  more  jhe  J 
information  about  {  6  Midd 
SoundScriber’s  new,  |  school 
low-cost  Modern  Name. 
Machine  Transcription  j 
Course. 


N 


TODAY’S  MOST 


1ST  aW^CED 


C  R  I 

DICTATING  SYSTEM 


THIS  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE  handles  all  record-kecping  work  quickly  and  efficiently,  supplying 
the  R.  G.  Wallace  Company  with  important  accounting  information  that  is  readily  available  at  all  times. 

"Our  Q4'!atlon<U  System 

saves  us*7800  ayear... 

pays  for  itself  every  9  months.”-R.  g.  waiiace  company,  inc. 

Culver  City,  California  • 


“We  attribute  a  large  portion  of  our 
success  during  the  seven  years  we’ve 
been  in  business  to  the  mechanization 
of  our  bookkeeping  department  with  a 
National  System,”  writes  R.  Wallace 
of  R.  G.  Wallace  Company,  Inc.  “We’ve 
established  ourselves  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  field  mainly  through  our  ability 
to  process  orders  with  speed  and  at 
low  unit  cost. 

“The  many  records  we  require  are 
handled  quickly  and  accurately  by  our 
National  providing  us  with  important 
business  information  that  is  always 
immediately  available.  Although  our 
National  handles  these  complex  ac¬ 


counting  jobs  with  maximum  speed  and 
efficiency,  it  is  simple  to  operate.  We 
find  any  employee  in  our  office  can 
easily  learn  to  operate  our  National 
Machine. 

“Through  increased  efficiency  and 
reduced  record-keeping  costs,  our  Na¬ 
tional  System  saves  us  more  than 
$7,800  a  year,  pays  for  itself  every  9 
months.” 


President, 

R.  G.  Wallace  Company,  Inc. 


THE  HATIOMAl  CASH  RE6ISTER  COMPART,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  75  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
time-  and  money-saving  features  of  a 
National  System.  Nationals  pay  for 
themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  year¬ 
ly  profit.  National’s  world-wide  service 
organization  will  protect  this  profit. 
Ask  us  about  the  National  Mainte¬ 
nance  Plan.  (See  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  book.) 

*TAAOE  MARK  REO.  U.  ».  RAT.  OFF, 

G/fjoXloncU* 

ACCOUHTIMS  MACHIMES 
AtttHHG  mACHIHES  •  CASH  REGISTERS 
NCR  PAPER  (No  CaRROM  REQUIREO) 


R.  WALLACE,  Presl 
dent  of  the  R.  G.  Wal 
lace  Company,  Inc 


MODERN  HEADQUARTERS  of  the  R.  G.  Wal¬ 
lace  Company,  Inc.,  in  Culver  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Aircraft  Hardware  Manufacturer. 


